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Sermons 
BY THE VEN. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Archdeacon of Westminster. . 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY.* 
“¢ And Cain said, I know not : am I my brother’s keeper ?”—GEN, iv. 9. 


Notuinc is more easy, nothing more natural, than to exalt the 
greatness and to celebrate the victories of the Church of Christ. 
Great, constant, beneficent, is her agency. She receives the 
little child into her arms, blesses it at the baptismal font, admits 
it into the communion of the redeemed at confirmation ; taking 
by the hand the boy or the girl on the threshold of their lives, she 
reminds them of the solemnity of their duties, and warns them 
of the greatness of their trials ; she blesses the young man and 
the young woman at the marriage altar, teaches them that their 
union is a sacred mystery, exhorts them to train their children 
and their households after them in the faith and fear of God ; 
she visits men and women in their sickness, uplifting their 
souls by sympathy, and strengthening them with prayer ; she 
consoles them in their afflictions and bereavements, rejoicing 
with them that do rejoice, and weeping with them that weep ; 
and, at last, when their day’s work on earth is over and God 
has sent them sleep, she consoles the mourners who follow 
them to their long home, and lays them in hallowed graves in 
the sure and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life. 


* Preached in Westminster Abbey, on Sunday, Noyember 7th, 1886. 
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And most of these high duties she performs of necessity 
through the work of her appointed ministers. 

But in all ages the Church has had another and a wider 
work beyond these functions and services. Her work was 
not only ceremonial and sacramental; it was also political, 
cosmopolitan, humanitarian. Through her humanity took a 
gigantic step towards its destined aim. She taught a perishing 
world that mankind was one and that man is free; she saved 
the relics of an earlier civilisation amid the storms of barbarian 
invasion; she awakened a fast expiring Christendom to a 
consciousness of a second and larger mission in the world; 
during a long period of darkness and anarchy she kept alive 
the spirit of love towards the afflicted outcasts of our race. 
Her work was for all, because Christ died for all. Over the 
slave in the Augustulum, over the gladiator in the arena, she 
flung her shield; against the arbitrary power and ferocity of 
feudal lords and reckless kings she sustained by severe struggle 
the supremacy of the moral law. Irresistible by her weakness, 
she was the central civilising influence which reclaimed the 
rude invaders of the empire; she gavea mighty impulse to art, 
to learning, to education, to benevolence. There are many who 
unjustly scorn and depreciate her work in the present, but 
there is scarcely even a sceptic of ordinary intelligence who 
does not bow down in reverence before her mission in the 
past. The Church did this, and it should be her eternal ideal 
to do it more and more. 

When I say the Church, do not, I entreat you, fall into 
the common error of supposing that I am speaking of the 
clergy. By saying that the Church did it, I mean that 
Christianity did it, and that Christians did it. I know nothing 
more fatal to the work of the Church of God, by which I mean 
your work, the work of all Christians, the work of England so 
far as she is a Christian nation, the work of all mankind so far 
as they have accepted the faith of Christ, than the notion that 
the Church means the clergy, that the Church can only do her 
duty by proxy, that what she has to do is mainly hierarchical, 
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functional, official, that she is to transfer all her duties to one 
consecrated class. Until this false notion is broken down we 
shall make no marked progress, we shall win no decisive vic- 
tories, it is more than doubtful whether we shall barely hold our 
own. If I were asked what conviction would be more likely 
than any other to save the nation from ruin, and England 
from despair, and the whole world from moral and spiritual 
degeneracy, I should answer the awakening in each Christian 
of a sense of his or her responsibility for the general misery 
and sin. The world can only be ameliorated by the Church 
of Christ, and you are the Church of Christ, members, healthy 
or diseased, of His living body ; branches, fruitful or corrupt, 
of His living vine; stones, chosen or rejected, of His spiritual 
building. Personally, individually, the tasks of which I have 
spoken, the unending efforts for the amelioration of the world, 
are incumbent upon you. If you do not regard them as yours, 
if each one of you is not in his degree and measure doing his 
share with such talents as God has given him, in such ways as 
God has indicated to him; then, so far as he is concerned, the 
Church is weakened, her tasks are neglected, her warfare is 
unaccomplished, her lamp is smouldering. “ Ye”—not the 
clergy only, but ye, all of you, all true Christians, ‘‘ ye are the 
blessed of the Lord ;” ‘‘ye,” “ye,” and your children; “ye” 
—not the clergy only, but every one here present, individually 
and collectively, so far as you are in the least degree faithful 
to your vocation and ministry. “ Ye are a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people to do the 
will of Him Who hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvellous light.” 

Do not think that in saying this I desire to diminish by jot 
or tittle the real responsibilities of the clergy. Heavy and 
immense are the duties, and they must always be so, which 
need all their efforts, all their wisdom, all their prayers, all 
your prayers for them. I speak not to diminish their responsi- 
bilities, but to deepen in your hearts the sense of yours. 
There is not one of us who are ordained ministers of Christ’s 
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religion who must not be deeply conscious of his own short- 
comings ; there is not one of us clergy who does not feel, with 
deep shame and sorrow, that at the best he is an unprofitable 
servant. Yet when we look, not at our work individually, but 
at that of the clergy as a body, we may, so far, I think, thank 
God and take courage. I know no richer or more fruitful 
institution for good, no more powerful engine in the cause of 
virtue and religion than the parochial organisation of our 
English Church. Round this very cathedral church are 
parishes in which there are not only multitudes steeped in 
the deepest poverty, but multitudes also, alas! who live in 
drunkenness, in vice, in crime, in degradation; nay, there are 
some criminals even for whom no venture is too debased, 
and no villainy too desperately wicked. Now I say to you as 
a simple fact, that the only agency in many of those parishes 
which is even touching religiously these sons and daughters of 
misery, and the multitudes ready to perish, is the agency of 
the clergy. In those parishes, in the very poorest of them, 
the work of the Church is being done in all branches of her 
ministration, often when no other work whatever is being 
either done or attempted. I know crowded streets full of 
pauperism, full of drunkenness, hot-beds of vice and crime, in 
which neither by the State nor philanthropy, nor by socialism, 
nor by any religious denomination whatever, except the 
English Church, is anything being done to relieve the bodies 
or elevate the souls of men. Other men and other bodies are 
talking and declaiming and denouncing, but silently, amid 
poverty and neglect and fierce attack, the Church of England 
is doing daily her quiet and her often unaided work. I am 
persuaded that even as a mere agency of police, and of bene- 
volence on the side of order and morality, the work done by 
the Church of England is to the nation of a value quite 
inestimable. Is it not something to know that in some, at 
least, of the parishes which lie close round Westminster 
Abbey, not one back street, not one foul slum, not one squalid 
room is left unvisited either by some clergyman, or by those 
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who work for them? You know that this city is increasing 


annually by some seventy thousand souls, that every morning 
in England the sun shines on ten thousand more human faces" 
than he did the day before, that every ten years we add some 
four millions to the mouths we have to feed. The increase is 
chiefly in cities, and in cities the work is most difficult, but 
there is absolutely no ready means of reaching, still more of 
grappling with this mighty increment, except by the extension 
and the support of our parochial organisation. Here is the 
story of one suburban parish. In 1880 it consisted of three 
hundred inhabitants living in green fields; a young clergyman 
was planted there with two hundred pounds a year, but with 
no church, no vicarage, and with no funds of any kind. In 
six years the population has sprung up at a leap from three 
hundred to four thousand; it is mostly poor, it is largely 
migratory, and it is still yearly increasing by many hundreds. 
Soon that parish will probably number twenty thousand. In 
those few years this single clergyman, working at a shopman’s 
salary, has built a mission room, a temporary church, and a 
hostel for young men, a high school for boys, and a national 
school which holds five hundred children. In those six years he 
has passed seven hundred children through his Sunday Schools, 
he has raised four thousand pounds towards a church, and he 
himself pays away in stipends to those who work with him no 
less than a thousand pounds a year. The clergyman of that 
parish may serve to illustrate the work which can be done by 
the due extension of this work of parishes by the work of 
thousands hardly noticed. Never, I believe, till the great day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed will it be 
known to what an extent the work of the English clergy has 
been the safeguard and the stronghold of all that is best in the 
life of the English people, of blessings which could not be 
otherwise purchased by a hundredfold the revenues which 
the Church of England receives, and over which so many 
vultures are circling and screaming, and flapping their greedy 
wings. 
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But the one practical lesson which I would fain enforce 
to-day is that this work can never be effectually carried on to 
the mighty victories which should attend it, if those are made 
to devolve so exclusively as they do on the exertions of single 
men. It may not be the language of flattery, to which my lips 
are not accustomed, but of simple and sober truth, that a very 
large proportion—perhaps I should not be wrong if I said the 
great majority—of the laity are wholly indifferent to the cares 
and struggles of the clergy, and leave them often with very 
little personal aid to struggle on amid deep poverty and over- 
whelming care; and if, in spite of this, so much is now done 
by the few, how irresistible would that work be if it were 
regarded—as it should be regarded,.as being the work and the 
responsibility of every Christian woman and every Christian 
man. 

The gradual tendency to consider the clergy, not as pastors, 
evangelists, teachers, ministers, which they are, but as a 
separate supernatural caste and class on which other men must 
depend for their access to God, and to which other men may 
delegate their religious duties, which they are not, began, I sup- 
pose, mainly in the third century. One gradual result of this 
development was that the laity more and more abandoned the 
sacred, the inherent, the indefeasible privileges and the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made*them free. And another result 
was the fatal fancy that there are two degrees of morality, one 
for the clergy and one for laymen, and that laymen, by con- 
stantly registering and accepting the decrees of priests, can 
purchase an exemption from their duties, and an absolution 
for their sins. And this is how it came about that, besides 
the duties of teaching and administering the sacraments, which 
are theirs by ordination, multitudes of other duties have been 
thrust upon the clergy alone, which are in no respect more 
theirs than they are the common duties of every baptised 
member of the Church. 

Now I shall enter into no controversy whatever as to the 
position of the clergy, but I cannot emphasise too strongly to 
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you the inmost conviction of my soul, when I tell every one 
of you that amidst the vast duties that lie before this nation, 
amidst the perilous problems that surround it, the only means 
of upholding morality, which in the stupendous growth of 
population seems ever to become a more desperate task, the 
only means of eradicating the ever-spreading ulcer of vice, and 
of averting the menace of terrible revolution, or irremediable 
decay—lI say that the one hope of the Church and of the world 
must lie in the spread of the truth, that by the Church, we do 
not mean the clergy, but we do mean, as one article teaches 
us, the faithful congregations of all Christian men. The vast 
work which has to be done, which is so constantly increasing, 
must be a work, not partial but universal, not delegated but 
personal, not clerical but Christian ; it must be the work of all, 
not the work of some, or at least it must be the work of the 
multitude, and not the work of the few—the work, therefore, 
not of the clergy specially, but of every faithful member of 
the Christian laity. In the great Armageddon battle which must 
soon begin, if even now, indeed, it be not raging around us, the 
power of turning the rout into resistance, and the resistance 
into victory, rests not on the toil and courage of the few, but 
on the serried ranks, on the bold hearts, and the strong arms, 
on the personal enthusiasm, on the self-sacrificing devotion of 
every soldier in God’s great army, that is, of every one of you 
who in any way deserves the name of Christian. 

This, then, is the position which I would fain drive home 
into your conscience like a nail in a sure place. You are here 
a promiscuously assembled multitude of men and women, there 
is not one among you all who has not his or her special, 
individual work to do for God and for mankind; not only for 
self, not only to get a living, not only for the mere profession, 
not only for the immediate family, not only for the slightly 
expanded egotism of domestic life, but for his parish, for his 
neighbour, for all, for England, for mankind, for the Church of 
God, here and throughout the world. I would earnestly desire 
to awaken in you the belief that the welfare of the world 
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depends in part upon you, on every single Christian, whether 
man or woman, whether cleric or layman, whether ordained 
by a bishop or ordained by God’s own hand of invisible con- 
secration which is laid upon the head of every true and 
faithful son. 

I shall point but to one such duty to-day. It is the duty of 
keeping up in all respects the moral standard of the nation, of 
preventing as much as in you lies the spread of old vices or 
the rise of new ones, of keeping the national conscience from 
going fatally to sleep. Who is responsible for the sins which 
have blighted the lives of past generations, and are now 
blighting the lives of many millions of men? For the sins of 
our time you and I may be fatally responsible unless we have 
been awakened to our duty. Is there no frightful curse of 
drunkenness, the cause of untold misery, and of intolerable 
crime? Is there no horrid and wide-spreading ulcer in 
sensual vice? Is there no organised and manifold imposture? 
Is there no successful trading in lies and scandal? Are there 
no arrows that fly around us in the darkness, and no demons 
that walk in the noonday? Are there no evils of yesterday, 
no new forms of subtle immorality or worldly sin, which, like 
fungus growths of corruption spring up here and there in 
poisonous blotches as in a night? “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” you will ask. The spirit that tempts you to deny 
that you are your brother’s keeper is the spirit of Cain ; it is the 
spirit of envy, and sensualism, and selfishness ; it is the spirit 
that draws rents from rotting houses; the spirit that fills our 
streets with harlots ; the spirit which ruins myriads by tempting 
them to drink; the spirit which for gain poisons everywhere 
the peace and the purity of life; it is the spirit of Society, not 
the spirit of the Church; it is the spirit of Mammon, not the 
spirit of God; it is the spirit of gain, not the spirit of Christ. 
In our measure, and in a very full measure, you and I are 
responsible for the sins of the community. Ask yourselves, 
search yourselves as with candles, and ask: “Directly or 
indirectly have I in any way condoned, encouraged, tampered 
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with all these evils? Havel for pleasure, or envy, or gain, 
have I by deed or by word, have I habitually or have I occa- 
sionally contributed towards, stained my conscience with, any 
of these curses of my nation and of mankind?” How many 
of you can with clear and enlightened conscience lay your 
hands upon your hearts and plead not guilty even to that 
charge—the charge of having in any way, actively or passively, 
in youth or in manhood, helped on the sins of your day? And 
even if you can, how many of you, whether clergy or laity, 
have, like true patriots, like true Christians, like true men, 
made your voices distinctly heard to any persons, or at any 
time, or at all cost of your personal ease or pleasure, as your 
individual aid to the great collectively spiritual power which, 
speaking the truth boldly, yet in love, can alone grapple with 
the sins of society, can alone lessen the anguish of the world ? 

My friends, this is but one passing illustration of the 
Church’s necessary duty if she is to spread the kingdom of 
God, the duty which attaches to the person of all her members 
of utterly refusing to touch the unclean thing, and saying: 
“As for me and my house, we at all costs will serve the Lord.” 
What I have desired to impress upon your hearts and con- 
sciences is the sense of your individual responsibility. To 
whom does St. Peter say: ‘Ye are a royal priesthood”? Is 
it to chosen bodies of presbyters and deacons? He says it to 
all Christians alike in the universal Church of God; he says 
it to you. There may be men so utterly foolish as to say: 
“Oh! we are not clergymen; we may do as we like. It 
would be shocking for a clergyman to bet, or swear, or gamble, 
or lead a vicious life, or poison with venomous lies the peace 
of his neighbour, or to live by trades prolific in human ruin, 
or to grow rich by tampering with dishonesty, or to give up 
his whole life to idle ease and pitiless self-indulgence ; but we 
are only laymen—we make no professions, we have nothing to 
do with religious and moral questions.” 

Ah God! have you, then, no souls? Will death never 
reach you? Has God never said to you: “ Ye shall, and ye 
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shall not” ? Will you die like natural brute-beasts, and shall 
you never appear before the judgment-seat of God? Are you 
but swine, sent here for no higher object than to fill your 
feeding-troughs with husks of pleasure or of greed ? I do not 
think that many of you venture to take a line so cynical as 
this. You are, even the least instructed among you, aware 
that you have some concern in God’s great struggle of light 
with darkness; but do not many of you content yourselves 
with merely transferring to others all real efforts against the 
immorality which, if it be unchecked, must always, sooner or 
later, become the destruction of nations? How many of you 
can lay your hands upon your hearts before God, and here, in 
this house of God, can say: “I have not only kept aloof from 
vice myself, I have not only tried to discountenance it by my 
personal example, but as a ‘man, as a citizen, as a Christian, I 
have rebuked it, I have tried to check it, I have tried to do my 
duty to God and to man by struggling against it with every 
nerve and fibre of my physical manhood and of my spiritual 
life” ? Yet that, and nothing less than that, is what God gives 
you to do. 


“« A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 


Yes, but this work must not only be centred in yourself. 
No man liveth, no man dieth to himself. Not one of you is 
exempt from the common charge laid on every one of you alike, 
in the New Testament, of fighting against the works of the 
devil, of elevating actively as well as passively the moral 
standard of mankind. Israel found that they had a fellowship 
in Achan’s fall, and you will find that you have a fellowship in 
England’s shame; and oh, if you be indeed induced to take 
home this afternoon the feeling that you are not doing anything, 
or at any rate doing far, far too little for God, that you ought 
to rouse yourself to self-denying activity in that battle of God 
in which slackness is infamy, what a lustral wave of the river 
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of life might be poured upon a dying world! Do we not need 
it? How coarse must be the heart, how dull must be the 
conscience of the man who is content with the present state of 
things! Here in London, here in England, even were our 
churches full—and many of them are miserably empty—how 
vast a population lies outside them! If there be any even 
approximate correctness in the various attempts that have 
been made at a religious census, not one in ten of all our 
population enter any place of religious worship on ordinary 
Sundays—in other words, three millions of persons in this 
Christian capital of a Christian nation are more or less 
habitually neglecting the very simplest of all religious ordi- 
nances. Were you to take the Lord’s Supper as a test, what 
a fraction even of those who go to church would be left! The 
aggregate of those who, on any single day, waste their means, 
rob their families, and destroy themselves in our thousands of 
gin shops is far vaster than the number of those who come to 
worship God in His house. Can we wonder if on every side 
the Stygian pool of lust and drink plasters its banks with 
mud? Wesend our bishops to be martyred in Central Africa ; 
but there is work which every one of us ought to be doing at 
our very doors. You have a fellowship, every one of you, in 
this solidarity of evil. You cannot wipe off from your souls, 
as with a wet cloth, as though it was no concern of yours, the 
stains left by the sins of others. From each one of you 
radiates invisibly an interminable webwork, of which the 
implicated consequences, if summed together, are incalculable. 
But if it be so in evil, if it be some cherished hatred of 
yours which shall strike a murderous blow in another century, 
in another hemisphere it may be, if some inner vileness of 
yours may be the ruin of souls yet unborn, if your idle words, 
if your unhallowed deeds may develop quite naturally into 
consequences at which now you would shudder, so is it also, 
thank God ! with any good you do: it may put on white robes, 
and go forth as an angel to bless the world. Oh, if we could 
all, every one of us, be made to feel how awful is our common 
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responsibility for the general evil, how urgent is our individual 
duty to labour for the common good, we should see in a 
regenerated world the fulfilment of the olden prophecy : God 
would pour out His Spirit upon all flesh; our sons and our 
daughters should prophecy, our old men should see visions, 
and our young men should dream dreams, and in London and 
in England, and in all the world there should be deliverance, 
as the Lord hath said. 





HOW TO DEAL WITH SOCIAL DISTRESS.* 
‘* Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy.” —PsaLoM xli. 1. 


THE circumstances of this week have naturally turned our 
thoughts to the existing distress and to the whole question of 
the relation of poverty to wealth. There never has been an 
age since the world was in which there has not been a contrast 
between the lots of the rich and of the poor ; but in Southern 
and Eastern lands, where life is easily maintained, poverty is 
never so pressing as in lands like ours. The life of England 
is unfortunately becoming more and more a city life, and it is 
in cities—above all in great cities—that the contrast becomes 
most glaring and the distress at times so ghastly as to madden 
the multitude with a sense, however blind, of intolerable 
wrong ; and when this is the case it has often been the sign 
of social decay, the omen of impending ruin. What was one 
cause of the downfall of ancient Rome ? What was the cause 
of the French Revolution? It was the hard reality of in- 
expressible misery brushed by the rustling masquerade ot 
careless luxury. One day, as Louis XV. was hunting in the 
woods away from the guilty palace of Versailles, he met a 
ragged peasant with a coffin. ‘ What did the man die of ?” 
asked the king. ‘Of hunger,” said the serf, and the king 


* Preached in Westminster Abbey, November 15th, 1886. 
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gave his steed the spur. When Foulon was asked how the 
over-taxed people were to live, he brutally answered: “Let 
them eat grass.” When the mob, maddened into wild beasts, 
caught him in the streets of Paris, they hung him, and stuck 
his head upon a pike, his mouth filled with grass, amidst 
sounds as of Tophet from a grass-eating people. What is 
history but the reflection of the experiences of the past for 
the warning of the present ? 

In these days it is the duty not only of every Christian, but 
of every patriot, of every lover of his fellow-man, to think 
often and seriously on his duties to the poor, Whether 
distress is more or less universal now than in past days isa 
question which we need not consider; suffice it for our duty 
and for our sympathy that distress there is ; and for Christians 
there can be no sight more solemn and saddening than that 
of wealth, a monster gorged amidst starving populations. In 
a society so complicated as ours the change of a fashion, the 
shifting of a tax, the accident of a discovery, the changing of 
a line of commerce, may affect the livelihood of thousands. 
The numbers of the unemployed who will gather next Sunday 
in Hyde Park may be exaggerated, and the fact of being un- 
employed may, in many cases, result from untrustworthiness 
and misconduct ; still, there are in this city thousands who are 
out of work who would work if they could, and I shall not 
shrink from quoting the words in the pamphlet of a Socialist 
as to what this means: “It means to gradually sell or pawn 
the few sticks of furniture which convert the single room into 
a home; to blister the feet by walking in search of work, 
while hope deferred makes the heart sick, and want of nourish- 
ment enfeebles the frame; to see your wife sinking for lack 
of food, and to send your children to the Board School with- 
out breakfast ; to know that as you grow each day more gaunt 
in face, more shabby in appearance,more emaciated in physique, 
there is less and less chance of obtaining employment; to 
return faint and footsore after a long day’s tramp, and hear 
those whom you love best on earth crying for want of food ; 
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to ponder in cold and hunger whether the theft which might 
save your family from starvation is a crime or a duty; to be 
restrained from suicide only by the certainty that your death 
would drive your helpless daughters to swell the ghastly army 
of degraded womanhood; to feel drawing ever nearer to the , 
day when you will be driven alone into the living tomb of 
the workhouse; to feel through all this that you have done 
nothing to deserve it—that is what it means to be out of 
work.” 

And the picture is not exaggerated. I claim your attention, 
I claim the attention of the nation to it, and the question at 
once arises: If there be this deep distress, how is it to be 
remedied ? Let us see how nations and classes sometimes 
deal with it. Sometimes, and this is the very worst and 
basest way of all, they treat it with neglect and indifference, 
shut their eyes hard to it, ignore it altogether. This most 
fatal course is possible, but not for long. It is possible, for a 
time, for men to make colossal fortunes by grinding the faces 
of the poor, to surround themselves with every form of 
luxury, to make the calendar of the year one round of care- 
less, heartless, selfish dissipation, to be indifferent to the 
fermenting mass of unhappy human beings around them, 
to encourage the traffickers in drink and poison and lust and 
death and spurious excitement, until the society beneath them 
is an accumulation of Dead Sea wreckage. So it was in 
France in 1750, the population growing daily more and more 
wretched, more and more vicious, more and more ferociously 
sullen, more and more madly discontented, till the low moan 
and mutter of the ground swell of this heaving sea of miser- 
able humanity burst forth into the roar of the flood and the 
typhoon. Of all courses which a nation and its rich and its 
rulers can take, the indifference to social problems, the neglect 
of social problems, the mere /azssez faire as to social problems 
is the most insensate and the most base. 

Another way of dealing with distress is the sudden adoption 
of spasmodic, ill-considered, panic-stricken remedies, which 
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only intensify the virulence of the disease. It is like the policy 
of Ethelred the Unready in buying off the incursions of the 
Danes. 

One of the worst and commonest of remedies is a remedy 
altogether temporary and contemptible—it is that of indis- 
criminate doles ; it is the perpetual feeding of a foul disease ; it 
neglects the sufferers to support the rogues. The person who, 
without inquiry, gives his money to the hypocritical whine and 
lying tale of professional beggars is flinging it away in the 
encouragement of lazy imposture. Such mercy is not mercy ; 
it is pure selfishness. It is twice cursed—it curses him who 
gives and him who takes. There are classes whom it is a 
simple wrong to the rest of the community and to themselves 
to encourage in their worthlessness. The London roughs, the 
London criminals ; the professional pickpockets and burglars 
who make life a terror to myriads of unprotected households ; 
the blaspheming groups which loaf about the thievish corners 
of the street, blighted by depravity and gin ; the wretches who 
haunt the parks to levy blackmail by trumping up lying charges 
against the innocent ; the brutal bullies who assault helpless 
girls and snatch purses from helpless women—these are as 
obscene birds of prey to which every society true to itself 
should mete out a pitiless justice. And the sturdy vagabonds 
and begging letter writers and rogues who go about with sham 
deformities and stolen children are hardly less noxious and 
depraved. When you give to these you will not exercise 
indiscriminate charity ; you are doing indiscriminate mischief. 
To “consider the poor” is a high and a blessed thing ; to fling 
chance doles to the drunken and the worthless is a mere base- 
ness and folly. Relief funds administered haphazard may 
only do the same harm on a larger scale. The East End ot 
London, according to some who know it and who love it best, 
has been irretrievably demoralised by the careless scattering 
of ill-considered gold. It is only when we give wisely and 
generously that God will approve our gifts. And the wise 
giving of money becomes a most stringently obligatory duty in 
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exact proportions as we take no personal part in those forms 
of kindness which are more personally blessed. 

Again, distress is not to be remedied by hasty interferences 
with well-understood economic laws—interferences, perhaps, 
rashly conceded on the one hand, because they are menacingly 
demanded on the other. By all means let everything be done 
which a Legislature can do; but it ought not to do that which l 
tends only to pauperise the working classes, on the one hand, 
while, on the other, it lays yet heavier burdens on those whose 
sufferings are more silent, but not less real. I am, for instance, 
wholly opposed to the cry for what is called free education. 
The pence paid by the poor are, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, easily paid. Is it much that a man who has incurred 
the responsibility of a family should pay for the week’s educa- 
tion of his own child as much as the cost of a single pint of 
ale? Is it just that two millions should be added to the 
crushing burden of our taxes to save men from paying the 
merest fraction of what many of them weekly spend on tobacco 
and on gin? Where the inability to pay school pence is real, 
there let the pence be freely excused ; but where the inability 
merely means sloth and drink, then let them be rigidly re- 
quired. Nor do I think that all the children should be fed at 
the public expense. That did not succeed in ancient Rome. 
Let this be done, in God’s name, if it is absolutely needed, as 
it is done in many of our parishes, by private generosity ; but 
if the State does it it will only come back upon the poor in 
rates and in rent. Nor could the State do a deadlier disservice 
than to teach parents that they are not responsible for the 
support of the children whom they’ have brought into the 
world. Nor, again, do I think that works not otherwise neces- 
sary ought always to be opened directly they are demanded. 
That certainly did not succeed in modern France. It cannot 
be done wholesale except as a very temporary remedy, nor 
without increasing the influx of crowds into cities already 
greatly overcrowded, nor without ultimately deepening the 
evils which it is meant to cure, All that is necessary and just 
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and wise and kind in these remedies—in free education, in 
free dinners, in supplying work—can be done, ought to be 
done, and is being done in detail in almost every parish by 
men who are working and not speechifying. Each parish of 
the Church of England, when clergy and laity alike do their 
duty, is an agency for dealing with distress whether continu- 
ous or exceptional, which has alike the power and the will 
to do merciful, discriminating, permanent, and useful work. 
Least of all can distress be remedied by wild dreams of re- 
volution, by Socialism, Communism, the destruction or terrify- 
ing of capital, the robbery of property, the disturbing of the 
peace, of cities, or anything of the kind. These things, in the 
long run, merely mean pillage, anarchy, bloodshed, national 
madness, unfathomed misery, irretrievable ruin, which would 
not fall mainly on the rich, but which would fall on England 
as a nation, on its great middle classes, and most of all, and 
most irretrievably of all, upon the poor themselves. To set 
class against class, to teach the ignorant, the criminal, and the 
lazy to turn hungry eyes of hatred on property, to teach them 
the falsehood that property is necessarily plundered from 
them, or that they would be anything but infinitely the worse 
for the vain attempt to seize it by force—that is the most 
speedy and the most certain way of turning partial distress 
into universal catastrophe, and present discomfort into final 
ruin. The Socialists talk of ‘the contemptuous charity of the 
rich.” I venture to say that the charity of the rich who are 
charitable is as much the reverse of contemptuous as it possibly 
can be. What is needed is to abolish, not to exacerbate, the 
existence of needless and unchristian bitterness between. those 
who are called the masses and the classes. What we desire 
to promote is the feeling that the interests of often contrastec 
classes are not antagonistic, but identical; that each may be 
equally happy in their own lot; that they cannot do without 
each other ; and that by every law, human and Divine, they 
are bound to work with, they are bound to help each other. 
But I turn from the negative to the positive side. It 
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nothing but evil can come from these remedies, or no remedies, 
on which I have touched—namely, from neglectful indifference, 
from indiscriminate almsgiving, from panic-stricken legislation, 
from Socialistic revolution—are we to sit still and do nothing ? 
God forbid! There is a world of room for Christian effort ; 
there is ample work to be done by every human being who 
has risen sufficiently high in the scale of human being as to 
have a brain to think, a heart to beat, or an arm to aid. So 
far as the Socialists are moved by deep compassion for human 
misery (as I am persuaded some of them are moved), so far 
as their action may serve to startle us from a selfish apathy, 
so far as they succeed in opening the eyes of this nation to a 
state of things which it will tax all the wisdom of the wise 
and all the mercy of the kind to remedy—so far they may 
well have the sympathy of us all, even when we are com- 
pelled to consider many of their words inflammatory, and 
some of their methods a certain cause of deeper misery and 
of worse complications. But there is one remedy which goes 
to the very heart of the matter, and if the Socialist leaders 
whom—as I have said, I regard to be, as far as I know them, 
sincere men—if they desire to benefit and not to madden, to 
uplift and not to flatter, it is their special duty, of all men, to 
make their adherents see, that if in this nation distress is to 
be relieved, and pauperism is to be abolished, then they must 
do their utmost to cut off the most prolific and permanent 
causes of distress and of pauperism. He is a better patriot 
and a truer philanthropist who cuts off the causes than he 
who potters with the effects, he who prevents the disease than 
he who merely alleviates or drives inward the symptoms. 
Now, it is a very sad fact which we must confront, that besides 
the distress which is innocent and undeserved, and which 
needs all our sympathy and all our efforts, there is a great 
deal of distress (how much, God only knows) which is abso- 
lutely self-caused, which is the necessary consequence of 
laziness and vice. It is a duty to say this. It will not be 
relished, but truth never is relished. If it is a duty to speak 
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of the sins and vices of the rich, it is no less necessary—and 
in these days, when the working-classes are our practical 
masters, it requires more courage—to point out not harshly, 
not unsympathetically, yet with perfect faithfulness, the sins 
and vices of the poor. Now, among the poor there are three 
wide-spread and prolific causes of distress, They are thrift- 
lessness, disgracefully early marriages, and, above all, drink. 

First, there is thriftlessness. The poor clergyman, the 
poor clerk, the poor tradesman is, as a rule, thrifty. He 
denies himself; he lives within his narrow income; he puts 
by some of his scanty earnings ; in the summer he does not 
forget the winter, nor in sunshine the rainy days. It is not 
so with multitudes of the poor. When in receipt of good 
wages many of them waste what would have kept their self- 
respect when work is slack. They have not realised, as a 
class, that extravagance and luxury are quite as possible and as 
culpable in the poor asin the rich, and that if it sometimes 
be extravagance and luxury to spend money on jewels or on 
flowers, it may be a worse extravagance and a worse luxury 
to spend money on gin and beer. 

The second cause of distress is the prevalence of disgrace- 
fully early marriages. In the upper and middle-classes it is 
the exception, and it is regarded as discreditable, if a young 
man thinks of marrying much before the age of twenty-nine 
or thirty, and unless he has sufficient means to keep his wife 
and family ; but unhappily, among the poorest classes in parts 
of London, marriages between mere boys and girls of eighteen 
or nineteen are disgracefully prevalent. And they marry 
often when they have no more in hand than will pay a month’s 
rent for some filthy and squalid room. Hence, as Statistics 
painfully prove, the rate of the increase of our population, 
which is so appalling a problem, is very much more rapid in 
squalid centres than in the wealthier suburbs, and the result 
inevitably is, by those laws which God Himself has impressed 
upon human society, offspring stunted, rickety, diseased, un- 
happy children of the gutter and the slum, who, on the border- 
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lands of destitution and misery, are, in the terrible language 
of South, “not so much born into the world as damned into 
the world.” Beyond all question, and beyond all remedy, 
pauperism will be multiplied and misery be deepened till the 
poor learn as well as the rich that marriage is not to be 
“taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly to satisfy 
men’s carnal lusts and appetites like brute-beasts that have 
no understanding, but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God.” 

But the third and master cause, the Aaron’s rod among the 
serpent causes of distress, is drink. A philanthropist bore 
witness that last year he relieved out of the Mansion House 
Fund 2,900 cases of distress, and had ascertained that 2,850 
were directly due to drink. A statistician, minimising rather 
than exaggerating, found that the working-classes of England 
spend annually thirty-six millions of pounds in drink, and 
of that amount very many millions are not merely spent in 
drink, but wasted in drink. A sum sufficient to redeem 
the whole kingdom from pauperism is squandered in excess. 
I do not wonder at it so long as we are by law sowing our 
streets broadcast with gins and traps of glaring temptation, 
and while legislatures still continue to listen with cynical 
indifference to the long-continued appeals of those who know 
that this is the one master-fiend of national degradation. Why 
do we leave this curse unchecked? Let us leave the beasts 
of prey upon our shields, but let us tear the lilies out. 

Nor can any one effectually help the working classes till 
in these respects they have made a strenuous effort to help 
themselves. Wherever, in any nation, there is sloth, in- 
continence, bad work, recklessness, there is no power on 
earth which can prevent distress. The working classes 
loudly complain that our ships are being filled with 
foreign sailors and our trades crowded with foreign com- 
petitors ; but so it will be if foreign sailors are the less 
drunken and the more trustworthy, and if the foreign work- 
men be the more industrious and the less incompetent. That 
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which controls for the good of man the laws of life never will 
be the shout of the noisiest, the wish of the idlest, the decree 
of the lowest, but the hand of the diligent and the knowledge 
of the wise. The man who helps to put down the curse of 
drink will certainly not earn millions a year by doing it, nor 
will Governments vie with each other in raising him to the 
peerage ; but, on the contrary, he will have the hatred of all 
those who are attached to the selfishness of monopoly, and all 
who have a vested interest in things which are causes of 
human ruin; but he will have done more good by diminishing 
misery than if he built ten cathedrals, by preventing sickness 
than by endowing hospitals, and by promoting virtue than in 
building gaols. 

Secondly, we can all of us help wise institutions, and, thank 
God! there are very many of them. Every effort to make 
men good, steady, diligent workmen ; every effort to raise the 
swarming myriads of our youth into health and purity, into 
self-reliance and self-respect ; every effort to clear our thorough- 
fares from their shameless immorality ; every help given to 
well-conducted hospitals; every help energetically and Self- 
denyingly extended to all who are thoroughly willing to help 
themselves, is a remedy in the power of each of us, and it is 
a remedy which blesses and is blessed. 

And, thirdly, every one of us belongs to some parish or 
other, and I am more and more convinced that each parish, as 
a unit, can best cope with the distress in its own limits. My 
own parish lies about this Abbey, and it contains streets as 
poor as any in London; yet I will answer for my own 
parish, which, like most others, abounds in thoroughly- 
_ planned agencies to raise and comfort the suffering poor, and 
the other Westminster clergy will answer for theirs, that if 
the laity will help in proportion to their duty, if you in pro- 
portion to your duty will help the sort of extempore collection 
which you will have the opportunity of giving to to-day, then 
we will undertake that in some at least of these densely- 
crowded streets not one person, be the coming winter seyere 
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as it may, shall suffer cruel and intolerable hardships unless 
those hardships be self-induced by drink or crime. The 
deserving poor are, and shall be, helped as they always have 
been with clothes, with coals, with work, and that with no 
grudging hand, wherever the innocent are suffering need. If 
each of you will do your individual duty we shall no longer hear 
these gloomy and, perhaps, exaggerated prophecies of the 
distress of the coming winter. If every man sweeps before 
his own door, the streets of the new Jerusalem will soon be 
clean. There, then, are three ways in which we all can help 
—by fighting against the causes of distress, by assisting every 
good and careful institution for relief as it is our duty to do, 
by generously and strenuously trying to do our individual 
duty. It is ridiculous, and it is faithless, to take pessimistic 
views, and to despair of the whole state of society. If only 
the principle of which I spoke last Sunday were realised ; if 
only every man and woman among you recognised the plain 
truth that you are the Church; that all these duties are not 
the duties of the clergy only, but just as much your duties; 
that you can no longer shift on others’ shoulders the sacred 
responsibilities which God, and no other, lays individually 
upon you ; if, in other words, Christians could only be aroused 
to be Christians, to feel as Christians, to live as Christians, to 
labour as Christians, we should soon sweep away the sub- 
terranean horrors of this deep, dark underworld of woe that 
underlies life’s shining surface—dim populous dens of multi- 
tudinous toil unheeded by the heedless. There is wealth 
enough in London to relieve ten times over all real distress 
and not to feel it. What did we witness the other day? 
Some great brewing concern was to be sold, and it was re- 
corded that this flourishing drink traffic—which, at any rate, 
was not depressed if other trades are depressed—-could pro- 
duce 15 per cent. Six millions were required to buy this 
drink manufactory. Six millions! Enough, if wisely used, to 
raise myriads above the fear of want. But what happened ? 
Not only six millions, but one hundred and twenty-six 
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millions was promptly forthcoming—one hundred and twenty- 
six millions, amid the much-talked-of depression of trade and of 
the nation, ready to come in with a rush and buy up a specu- 
lation! And yet the clergy, hundreds of them, are _half- 
starved, and the unemployed are talking of a revolution. Oh, 
terribly heavy in these days are the responsibilities of the 
wealthy! Some few of them are splendidly liberal; many 
of them are the reverse of liberal, and to all such St. James 
says: “Go to, now, ye rich men; weep and howl for the 
miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches are rotted 
and your garments moth-eaten.” Such was the Apostle’s 
terrible denunciation of selfish ease and arrogant rapacity. It 
is valid for ever against the tarnish and corruption of all wealth 
that has been greedily amassed and that is ungenerously with- 
held. Wealth is honourable, and may be used most blessedly 
when men regard themselves as being what indeed they are— 
stewards of it and not the owners; when they know how to 
acquire without avarice, and how to expend without grudging ; 
but the wealth of the callous, the selfish, the greedy, the 
luxurious—their gold and silver is rusted, and its rust shall 
be a witness against them, and shall eat their flesh as it 
were fire. Do you care or do you not care for the existing 
distress ? If you do, every one of you in a minute’s time will 
have the opportunity of giving something of which every 
single penny will go directly to the kind, thoughtful, and 
discriminate help of the deserving poor in the densely-crowded 
streets which lie on every side of this Abbey. The responsi- 
bility rests wholly with you. God has said, and the voice of 
your Saviour Himself has said, to you: “ Whosoever hath 
this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him—how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?” 
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THE IDEAL OF A TRUE BISHOP.* 
‘¢ A bishop must be blameless as the steward of God.” —Tirus i. 7- 


You are to-day invited to contribute to the fund for providing 
a bishopric at Wakefield, for which only a few thousand 
pounds more are required. I can easily suppose that to some 
here the object may seem a small and a secondary one. It 
does not interest them ; they look at it as a purely ecclesiastical 
arrangement; they will say: ‘A collection at Westminster 
Abbey in the afternoon is rare and exceptional ; why should 
you waste one on such a matter as this? What have we to 
do with bishoprics or with Wakefield?” I answer that in 
Westminster Abbey, if anywhere, each Englishman should 
consider only what is for the good of all. But some will 
say: ‘What is the use of bishops at all? What concern is 
it of ours if one man more is to live in a palace or to be 
called ‘my lord’?” Others, again, will say: “It is a time 
of unusual depression, even of deep distress; why at such a 
time should we contribute to bishoprics ?” 

Now, it is always best to conceal no objections, to deal with 
the question full in the face, to take, if I may use the common 
expression, the bull by the horns; and I shall try to do so. 
You ask why, in a time of distress, you should be invited to 
help in the founding of a new see. Ianswer, first, that nothing 
could be worse or more discreditable to this nation than that 
every good work, even if it be secondary, should be paralysed 
by the excuse, which to many even here present is merely an 
excuse, of national distress. The poor we shall always have 
with us—so said our Lord Himself; and yet, when the grateful 
Mary used to anoint His weary feet with alabastron, a spikenard 
“very precious,” which “might have been sold for two 
hundred pence, and given to the poor,” it was Judas who 
blamed the generous impulse, not Jesus. Jesus prized it. 
Men who on every side are withholding their hand from what 
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is good, because they say that there is something better, are 
usually the men who, in their secret hearts, are merely 
looking out for an excuse to give nothing at all. The fine, 
ancient virtue of magnanimity and public spirit is, in London, 
rapidly becoming extinct. Men are showing far more fondness 
for luxury and display, and, what is worse, for mere ac- 
cumulation, than for the liberal deeds which would cause 
future generations to rise up and call them blessed. Secondly, 
what we ask you to do will not waste, but multiply, not dry 
up, but replenish, the stream of charity. Experience has 
amply shown that a new see is the means of raising funds 
which otherwise would not have been raised, and probably 
the suffering clergy, and all other good objects, will gain a 
hundred pounds hereafter as the fruitful increase of every one 
pound you give to-day. But, thirdly, let us not be misled at 
all into sloth and hypocrisy by what is called “the existing 
depression.” That the income of many has suffered, that many 
of the poor are out of work, is sadly true. Nevertheless, at 
this moment I assert that England is stupendously and over- 
whelmingly wealthy. The petty little driblets of our much- 
vaunted charity have always seemed to me a proof of our 
niggardliness, not a sign of our generosity. They are but 
thin drops of a very Pactolus of wealth which is flowing 
through this country’s coffers. I mentioned last Sunday the 
hundred and twenty millions which were ready at a moment’s 
notice to buy up the shares in a brewery. Alas! would as 
many .hundreds have been obtruded with the same emulous 
rush if it had been asked for some deed of good? Does 
that look like our much-talked-of national poverty ? Or, 
again, take the fact that in the last ten years alone Englishmen 
have actually saved—laid by, invested, capitalised—no less 
than one thousand millions of pounds! In other words, in ten 
short years in these little islands we have saved and laid by 
enough to give one pound to every living member of the 
human race. Does that look like national distress ? It means 
that we and our countrymen are every single year laying by 
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one hundred millions of pounds—a sum stupendous to conceive 
and almost impossible to count. And yet people talk as if the 
members of the Church of England—that is, the main part of 
the English nation—were too poor, forsooth, to build themselves 
even a single house to meet in. National poverty! Yes; but 
the sorest poverty is not poverty of gold, but poverty of good 
will; it is caused, not by distress, but by avarice; it is due, 
not to Jack of means, but to the alarming growth of that 
grasping and grinding spirit of accumulation which I much 
fear is seizing upon the upper and middle classes. The 
programme of a new review begins with the words: ‘‘How 
to make money is the first consideration of almost every 
member of the community.” Is it, indeed? “Enrich your- 
self,” the advice which Guizot flung somewhat cynically 
to the Parisian bourgeoise—is that to be, indeed, the national 
motto of England? Are we thus avowedly to worship Mam- 
mon, the least erected spirit that fell? To amass, to lay by, 
to invest for ourselves and for our children, so that we will 
not spare anything for the good of the nation or the Church— 
is that what our prosperity has come to? If it has, it is time 
that that prosperity should be shattered. Has the whole 
nation become like Bunyan’s man with the muckrake in the 
vision, scraping up his earthly dross and never lifting his eyes 
heavenwards ? Ah, let us rise above this sordidness, and 
learn to believe that it may be better sometimes to invest in 
deeds of mercy than in the best of securities, that works of 
love may bring us in something better than fifteen per cent., 
and that life, which may be clad, as it were, with white robes 
and angel wings, and sent forth to bless the world, is fairer and 
more blessed so than when it is used for selfish luxury, for 
family aggrandisement, or for personal display! Let us, then, 
dismiss all false notions that in these days England, as a whole, 
is too poor for deeds of public munificence. Too stingy, too 
slack-handed, too mean-spirited she may be; too poor she is 
not. If she had the spirit of Athens she might build fifty 
Church Houses and Imperial Institutes and Jubilee Memorials, 
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and found fifty bishoprics if she liked, and not think twice 
about it. The wealth that is now hoarded and amassed—often 
greedily hoarded and exorbitantly amassed—is enough, and 
more than enough, in liberal ownership, to beautify every city 
and to gladden every home. The water is there, but it is 
locked up in hearts of flint, and there is no Moses brave 
enough, and no rod strong enough, to smite the rock and make 
it flow. Re-awaken in England the spirit of patriotism and 
magnanimity, and we shall no more hear of national distress, 
which for thousands of the wealthy means a superfluity of 
sumptuousness and an embarrassment of gold; we shall no 
longer hear it hypocritically pleaded as an excuse for the 
atrophy of beneficence and the paralysis of generous deeds. 
But now let me turn to the second objection—that though 
there is money enough to give, yet none of us like-to give to 
any but wise and worthy objects. Is the Wakefield bishopric, 
is the foundation of any bishopric such an object? Need we 
feel any interest in Episcopacy at all? I will tell you why I 
answer “ Yes.” If the bishops of to-day were what many 
bishops, and even many English bishops, have been in the 
past, I should at once answer “No.” In past days there have 
been bishops—idle, worldly, and servile bishops—who built 
for themselves and for their families immense fortunes out of 
the revenues of the Church ; bishops who in jobs and sinecures 
left all over their dioceses the trail of their nepotism; bishops 
who only preached one sermon and held one confirmation a 
year ; bishops who scarcely ever set foot in the churches of 
their own diocese ; bishops given over to pettiness and pom- 
posity and personal display ; bishops who could not even drive 
a mile or two to church on Sunday, without driving in a coach 
and four; bishops swollen with pride and girt about with 
fatness ; bishops who fed themselves and not their flocks, who 
drank of still waters and fouled the residue with their feet—if 
the bishops of these days were as bad as thousands in past 
days, and some even in the last century have been, I, for one, 
would not lift one finger or utter one syllable in their favour. 
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I hold that such bishops who, in high and spiritual places 
set the shameless examples of neglect and worldliness and 


greed, deserve every word of good old Latimer’s stinging 


parallel, when he compared them with the Evil Spirit, whora 
he called the most diligent prelate in England, who was never 
out of his diocese, and whom no lording or loitering could 
hinder ; of these every word of Milton’s ringing denunciation 
would be justified — 


‘« Enow of such, as for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ! 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But swol’n with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 
Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said : 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 


But far different, thank God! in these days are most of our 
bishops from those scarlet prelates, illiterate and blind guides, 
at whom Milton thought that Christ would look with such an 
eye as struck Gehazi with leprosy. 

The bishop of the nineteenth century is a man almost 
necessarily engaged in endless labour and routine. Almost 
daily he has to be preaching, confirming, attending meetings, 
writing hundreds of letters, holding ordinations, presiding over 
conferences, organising societies, dealing with cases which 
often involve the deepest anxiety. He must, as a rule, bid 
farewell for ever to ease and leisure, while a fierce light of 
criticism beats even upon his humble throne, and blackens 
every blot. When Laud was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Strafford wrote to wish him many happy days, he wrote 
back: ‘‘I thank you heartily for your kind wishes; but truly, 
my lord, I look for neither—not for many, for I am in years, 
and have had trouble some years; not for happy, for I have 
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no hope to do the good I desire. There is more expected of 
me than the craziness of these times will allow.” And many 
a modern bishop might say the same. 

I will not speak to you of Episcopacy in general—of its 
origin, or of its relation to other forms of Church government ; 
but I will try to set before you what the ideal of a bishop is. 
Five words I think will go far to set it forth—humility, self- 
sacrifice, simplicity of heart, undaunted courage, moral. 
faithfulness. Of holiness and of diligence I need hardly 
speak—no bishop could ever imagine himself to be a true 
bishop without these; but let me glance a moment at the 
others, for I think they go to the very root of the matter. 
First, utter humility—“ not lording it over God’s heritage,” 
says St. Peter, ‘but being ensamples to the flock.” Pride is 
a sin foolish enough and hateful enough in any man, but it 
seems doubly so in a bishop. The Popes at the very zenith of 
their usurping arrogance still thought it right to call themselves 
“servants of servants.” A bishop cringing to those above him 
and arrogant to those beneath him; a bishop so vainly puffed 
up that he has become too great even to notice or take the 
least interest in his former friends is unworthy of his office. 
How instructive is that story of Augustine, the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury! When he summoned the other bishops to 
meet him they asked a holy hermit of Bangor how they might 
know whether Augustine was or was not a man of God, and 
he answered that they might follow him if they found him to 
be of a meek and humble heart, for that was the yoke of 
Christ ; but if he bore himself proudly and haughtily they 
should not regard him, for then he was certainly not of 
God. They took his advice, and hastened to the place of 
meeting, and when Augustine neither rose to meet them nor 
received them in any brotherly sort, but sat all the while 
pontifical in the chair, they would not acknowledge him or 
denote that they owed him any obedience but that of love. 
In exact proportion as a bishop finds himself surrounded with 
entourage, with worldly circumstance, with persons who 
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perpetually “my lord” him and cringe to him, in that 
proportion should he learn to abhor the petty self-importance 
of a “little brief authority,” to show himself meek and lowly 
of heart. If external pomp be ever necessary to his functions 
the more deeply should he stamp the cross upon his very soul, 
knowing that the very least kind of greatness is the greatness 
of office. | One of ‘the noblest men the Church has ever seen— 
St. Thomas Aquinas—was also one of the most truly humble. 
Once a celebrated Cardinal was seen passing to the high altar 
of his cathedral in scarlet robes and jewelled pectoral, in the 
midst of magnificent ecclesiastics ; but one who knelt behind 
him, seeing a little stream of blood trickling where he knelt, 
observed that under the sweeping silken robes the great 
cardinal had been walking with bare feet over the flinty path, 
that his heart might be mortified amid the splendour of his 
state. Deep humility within—a violet which scarcely ever 
grows except at the foot of the cross—should be the mark of 
a true bishop. 

Nor is utter self-sacrifice less necessary. If pride be 
detestable in a bishop, greed is no less so. The bishop who 
uses the revenues of his Church to enrich his family is false to 
one of the first duties of his post. The brother of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, in the twelfth century, complained that he was still 
left a ploughman. ‘‘ Brother,” said the great bishop, “if your 
cow dies I will give you another, and if your plough wants 
mending I will have it mended ; but a ploughaa I found you, 
and a ploughman I mean to eave you.” The income of the 
see should be spent upon the see. Poverty is never so 
honourable as in men who might be rich. When Archbishop 
Warren, Cranmer’s predecessor, was told on his deathbed 
that he had only thirty pounds in the world, he answered with 
a smile: “Enough to pay my journey to heaven.” And 
another Archbishop of Canterbury—Matthew Parker—chose for 
his motto, ai a on his seals, and painted upon his wheels 
the words: ‘The world passes away and the lusts thereof,” 
because, he said, he desired to remind himself of his own 
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brittle and frail condition and the vanity of the most pompous 
state. 

Humility, self-sacrifice—to these I will add as the ideal of a 
true bishop, simplicity of heart.. None but small and unworthy 
men would lose by it. Neither pomp, nor wealth, nor office— 
prizes of accident as oft as merit—ever made any small man 
great. Once I was staying as a boy in a bishop’s house, and 
there was dug up the brass plate from the tomb of one of his 
predecessors, and I have never forgotten the inscription that 
was on it. It was this: “Stay, passer,by! See and smile at 
the palace of a bishop. The grave is the palace they must all 
dwell in soon.” Some of the best bishops who ever lived have 
been housed in log huts and lived in apostolic poverty and on 
hard fare. So did St. Augustine the sainted Bishop of Hippo. 
“Do not give me rich robes,” he said to his people; ‘“‘ they do 
not become a humble bishop. When a rich robe is given to 
me I feel myself obliged to sell it to help the poor.” In former 
centuries the first thing a bishop did, as a rule, was to part 
with all his earthly possessions; and while the heathen 
historian of the fourth century praises them he speaks with 
angry scorn of the pompous and worldly prelates of other sees. 

Again, a bishop should be a man of unbounded courage. 
Scorn of mere passing popularity should be among his first 
qualities. He should be a man who, at all times, will tell the 
truth and shame the devil. The best of the bishops of the ages 
of persecution were invulnerable because they sat loose to the 
world and its interests, because they cared not for the world 
or for what the world might say. When that persecuting 
Emperor, Valens, sent his prefect to threaten St. Basil, and 
was met by a flat refusal of his demands, the prefect started 
from his seat and exclaimed: “Do you not fear my power ?” 
“Why should 1?” answered Basil. ‘“ What can happen to 
me?” ‘Confiscation,’ replied the prefect, ‘ punishment, 
torture, death.” “Is that all?” said Basil. ‘“‘He who has 
nothing beyond my few books and these threadbare robes 
is not liable to confiscation. Punishment! How can I be 
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punished when God is everywhere ? Torture !—torture can 
only harm me for a moment ; and death—death is a benefactor, 
for it will send me the sooner to Him whom I love and serve.” 
“No one has ever addressed me so,” said the prefect. “ Per- 
haps,” answered Basil, “you never met a true bishop before.” 

It may be that some of you think that bishops in these days 
have no need for such courage. They will not have to face 
kings and rulers, I daresay; but I wish all had the bolder 
and rarer courage to face the false world; to tell the truth 
to lying partisans, religious and other; to confront the wild 
and brutal ignorance of public opinion; to despise the soft 
flatteries of an easy popularity; to know by experience that 
Christ meant something when He said: “ Blessed are ye when 
all men revile you for My name’s sake.” 

Again, I ask, are bishops never called upon by their duty to 
exceptional moral faithfulness—to be, as it were, the embodied 
conscience of the Christian Church before the world? That 
was the splendid example set by St. Ambrose. Theodosius 
was a great, and in many respects a good, Emperor; but ina 
fierce outburst of passion he had led his soldiers into the 
amphitheatre of Thessalonica, and had slain some five thousand 
or six thousand human beings, the innocent no less than the 
guilty, in indiscriminate massacre. Courtiers said nothing; 
the world said nothing; civil rulers said nothing ; then it was 
that St. Ambrose stood forth like the incarnate conscience of 
mankind. For eight months he excluded the Emperor from 
the cathedral, and when he came at Christmastide to the Com- 
munion he met him at the door, and, in spite of purple and 
diadem and preetorian guards, he forbade him to enter till he 
had laid aside the insignia of a guilty royalty, and, prostrate, 
with tears, upon the pavement, had performed a penance as 
public as his crime. You all know Ruben’s splendid picture 
of the scene in which St. Ambrose, in golden cope and jewelled 
mitre, is almost as magnificent as Theodosius himself. The 
reality was very different. Ambrose was not a man to care 
for such gilded gewgaws as copes and mitres—mitres were not 
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heard of until centuries later, but, for all that, Ambrose, in his 
simple dress and his humble poverty, was brave enough to tell 
the truth. Well had it been for the clergy and the bishops of 
the Church of England if in the days of the slave trade, if in 
the days of the Gin Act, if in the days of the American revolt, 
if in the days of factory and other abuses, they, too, instead of 
torpor and acquiescence, had spoken in prophetic voices to 
the oppressor, and had rolled the thunder of the moral law over 
the slumbering consciences of men. Well, I say, had it been 
for them. The recent “Life of Lord Shaftesbury” shows 
what they might have done, and what, alas! they did not do. 
It will be an unhappy record, for future history, that they left 
that heroic philanthropist to work alone. “I find support,” he 
said, “from infidels; I find opposition or coldness from 
religionists.” He knew that Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 
and father of the late Dean of Westminster, almost alone of the 
bishops, would stand by him with Dissenters on the platform 
of ragged schools ; but he said, and he nobly said: “If the 
conduct I pursue be at variance with the requirements of the 
Established Church, I shall prefer to renounce communion 
with the Church to abandoning these wretched infants of 
oppression, infidelity, and crime.” “I may,” he said, “ form 
incorrect judgments, but I trace much of our evil to the moral 
condition of our ecclesiastical rulers ;” and he notes that when 
so simple a measure as the Religious Worship Act was 
absolutely necessary for the good of the great heathen masses 
of the people, nine bishops spoke against him in the House of 
Lords. “If this man,” said The Examiner newspaper, of Lord 
Shaftesbury, many years ago, “goes on as he now does— 
telling the truth to every one—he will soon become the most 
hated person in England.” We should have been glad if that 
had been said in the same cause of an English bishop. “Ye 
shall be hated of all men,” said our Lord, “for My name’s 
sake.” 

Or take the age of luxury. Read the sermons of St. 
Chrysostom, and see with what faithfulness he dealt with 
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wasteful and extravagant and insolent display. It cost some- 
thing; it cost him his home, his bishopric, his peace, his 
health, his life. He who in this age would do such a work as 
Chrysostom did in his would have to live in the same lowly 
fashion ; he would be hotly hated and savagely maligned ; but 
he may die, as that saint did, conscious that he had done 
something worth doing in the world, leaving an honourable 
name behind him, and with the words, “Glory to God for 
everything ” upon his happy lips. 

Once more, and lastly, take the case in which the Church 
herself has become corrupt, has swerved into heresies, or slid 
back into superstitions; has forgotten the rock whence she 
was hewn, and the hole of the pit whence she was digged ; has 
given herself over to will-worship, to formalism, to abrogated 
bondage. To whom should we look but to bishops to shake 
off the influence of cliques and fashions and to keep pure the © 
stream of Gospel truth? That was what Athanasius did. In 
vain he was denounced, banished, calumniated with mountain 
loads of lies, “hunted like a partridge upon the mountains ;” in 
vain was he persecuted by the Emperors Constantius, and 
Julian, and Valens; in vain he was attacked by apostatised 
prelates and their priestly and other hirelings: he still 
upheld the struggling banner of the truth. ‘After the 
Council of Rimini,” said St. Jerome, “ the world groaned and 
found itself Arian ;” but Athanasius had the courage to stand 
up against the world. Is there no work of that kind which 
true bishops, even in these days, may be called upon to do ?— 
not to be cajoled by, not to tamper with, not to be afraid of 
those who swerve from the truth, or their lying organs, or 
their whispering and intriguing fuglemen; but to stand up 
faithful among the faithless for the truth of God and the plain, 
free, simple, eternal Gospel of His Christ ? 

There, then, I have told you quite plainly and simply and 
frankly why we can ask you to give to-day to a fund for found- 
ing a new bishopric at Wakefield. It is not in the least that 
one man more may be set on high, may have a petty throne, 
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and wear lawn sleeves, and live in a palace, to be called 
“my lord,” and be a peer of Parliament—not in the least ; that 
is not our notion of what a bishop means. That would have 
no interest at all to me, and not much, I expect, to some of you. 
All that may go, and perhaps will go; and yet we may have 
bishops as great and as true as any who have been in the 
best ages of the past—bishops humble and meek ; bishops as 
brave as Ambrose, as self-denying as Augustine, as faithful as 
Chrysostom ; bishops as large-hearted as Leighton, who drove 
to some meeting with a Popish priest on one side of him and 
a Dissenting minister on the other; bishops as gentle and 
loving as Beddell, as virtuous and charitable as Berkeley. 

The reason why we may help in founding this and other 
sees -is the hope that they may be filled by true men, not by 
party favourites, not by narrow ecclesiastics. We want strong 
and manly men—men who shall have in them more of the 
prophet than of the priest ; men with the love of God burning 
like a fire upon the altar of their hearts; bishops who will 
care for labour, not for ceremonies; bishops who will love the 
Church of God, and not this or that faction in it ; bishops who 
will care more for truth than for tradition, and for love than 
for rubrics; bishops whom the rich and the insolent, when 
they do wrong, shall fear, to whom the oppressed and the 
innocent shall look for defence; bishops who shall not swim 
with the stream, but have the fortitude to breast its fiercest 
waves ; bishops who to the honeyed words of flattering cliques 
shall prefer the mountain air of truth and the beatitude of 
malediction, and whom God shall honour by making all bad 
men their enemies. The Church of God will be richer, the 
nation of England will be better, for such bishops as these. 
Such men will gain no honour from their copes, or mitres, 
or titles, or incomes, or palaces; but they will gain the 
highest honour of God if they have the courage to scorn the 
seductions of wealth, to defy the rage of party, to rebuke 
the insolence of guilt, to side with the weak against the strong, 
to undo the heavy burden, and to let the oppressed go free. 
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Such bishops may yet save the Church of England from re- 
lapsing into a mere pale phantom, a feeble echo of the Church 
of Rome; they may yet save her golden candlestick from 
being removed and extinguished by Him to whom obedience 
is better than sacrifice, and whose most acceptable service is 
love to God and love to man. 





A CHRISTMAS SERMON.* 


“* Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come 
to pass.’”—LUKE ii. I5. 


My friends, if a short sermon does not suffice for Christmas 
Day, no sermon can be of any avail; for the longest sermon 
ever preached could not adequately set forth the vastness of 
the truth that God became man that man might become as God. 
It has been too much the habit of a partial theology to connect 
the Incarnation only with the fall of man: the truer view is to 
connect it with the creation of man—to see in it, as the great 
Greek Fathers saw, the interpretation of all being ; the explana- 
tion of the oppressive riddles of life, of nature, of the universe ; 
to see with the eye of faith, as it has been well said, depth 
below depth opening in the dull surface of the earth; to see 
flashes of hope shoot across the weary trivialities of business 
and of pleasure ; to see the powers of the age to come active 
among the self-seekings of ambition ; to see in the struggles of 
the unhappy and forlorn fragments of the life which the poor 
man Christ Jesus lived on earth ; to see over the inequalities 
of the world, its terrible contrasts, its desolating crimes, one 
over-arching sign of God’s purpose of redemption, broad as the 
sky and bright as the sunshine. And thus regarded, Christmas 
becomes the expression of a joy, not fantastic and conventional, 
but unfathomable and limitless; it becomes the shadow of 
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prophecy and of consummations which lie utterly beyond this 
world of time. The bright homes, the decorated churches, the 
pealing bells, the smiling faces, the kindly greetings, the ring- 
ing carols, the glad gatherings, the festive hearts—may there 
be many such—are but slight symbols of far deeper realities ; 
they are but echoes, which have floated down to the earth, of 
the songs of angels; they are but reflected gleams of the 
splendour of that first Christmas evening when the heavens 
burst to disclose their light. As such let us accept them, and 
as such may they breathe peace and hope, and even joy, into 
distressed and doubting souls. 

God works in His own ways, and those ways are infinitely 
unlike the tumultuous ways of men. Man’s little schemes are 
ushered in with drums and trumpet peals, and he wrecks his 
anger, as far as he can, in the earthquake and the hurricane. 
God works in patience and He moves the hearts of His ser- 
vants with still, small voices. Man’s great men are a Cesar, 
a Tiberius, a Caiaphas with his ephod, a Pilate on the judg- 
ment seat. God knows nothing of these inch-high scaffold- 
ings of little human greatness. The Lord of time and 
of all worlds came to us in silence in the darkness, a little 
new-born babe crowded into the stable out of the humble 
village inn; and all who were in the world, and all who 
are in the world, if they would catch but one glimpse of 
the meaning of Christmas, and of its true gladness, must 
lay aside their arrogance, their pomposities, and their intellec- 
tualism, and come to that humble cradle with hearts as of a 
weaned child. It is even thus that this Christmas Day I would 
invite you all to come in that robe of humility which your 
Saviour wore. You all feel more or less the trials, the mystery 
of life, its sufferings and its sins. One and One only can 
alleviate for you those trials, can explain that mystery, can 
remove that suffering, can heal those sins. Would you under- 
stand anything either of this life or of the life beyond? You 
can only do so by watching the life of your Saviour, by coming 
to Christ’s cradle, by standing behind His cross, by sitting with 
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the deathless angel in His forsaken tomb. Follow Him with 
the eagle eye of faith, and then you may see the heavens 
open and Jesus Christ standing on the right hand of God. I 
ask you, then, for a moment or two to stand with me on this 
Christmas morning beside the cradle of your Lord, in the 
manger at Bethlehem, and catch something of what we there 
may learn. 

Some of you are poor. How glad for you, beyond all utter- 
ance, should be the meaning of Christmas! Your Lord was, 
as you are, poor—as poor as any of you. The lot which He 
chose for His own was your lot. Look at your own little 
children with love and reverence, for He, too, was the child of 
the poor. Try to make them sweet, and pure, and unselfish 
like Him. If they are ever cold and hungry, He was cold and 
hungry too. Your rooms, in garret or in cellar, are not more 
comfortless than that manger at Bethlehem; nor is your 
labour humbler than His in that shop of the village carpenter 
of Nazareth. It was to the poor, to the humble, to the igno- 
rant, to those poor shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night, that the heavens flashed 
forth with angel wings. They were the first to see in 
that cradle the Blessed Child. Cannot you, in heart or mind, 
go with them? Oh, I entreat you, for the sake of that very 
Lord, do not let your Christmas be degraded, be dragged down, 
as it were, to hell by the fiends of drink, of self-indulgence, or 
of impurity, as the Christmas of so many will be; nay, rather 
let Christ’s cradle teach you to respect yourselves, to reverence 
with a nobler self-esteem the nature which He gave you and 
took upon Himself, and which, by taking upon Himself, He 
redeemed. He came to make your poverty sacred, not 
because poverty is in itself a thing more sacred than riches ; 
but because the lot of the poor is the lot of the many; it was 
to give to poverty especially the inspiration of an immense 
hope that, being rich, He for our sakes became poor, And so 
your poverty may be patient and submissive, waiting in its 
peaceful darkness for the unperceived dawn, but not without 
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its own sweet untainted happiness, its intermittent notes of 
birds before the daybreak, or the first beams of heaven’s 
amber in the eastern grey. 
And some are rich. Oh! come ye also to the manger- 
cradle of your Lord, for rich men did come both to His cradle 
and to His tomb. From the far East came those three wise 
men—the ‘‘three kings of the East,” as they are called—they 
came, as the rich should come, with the gifts, willing and 
humble gifts, not doled forth with murmurs as a burden, but 
lavished as a privilege with delight—gold and frankincense 
and myrrh: gold for the king, frankincense for the god, myrrh 
for the sepulchre. And, first of all, they gave, as we all may 
give and must give, themselves—the gold of worthy lives, the 
frankincense of holy worship, the myrrh of consecrated sorrow. 
They might have kept their gold and their treasures for their 
own selfishness ; for their own gratification; for the enhance- 
ment of their personal luxury; for the enrichment of their 
sons and daughters. They might have stamped their sub- 
stance with a vulgar common-place possession ; but do not you 
think it was happier for them that they made their gifts im- 
mortal by offering them at the cradle of their Lord? You 
may do the very same thing to-day. You may give your gifts 
at the cradle of your Lord to-day. If you give to one of the 
least of these your brethren, you give it unto Him. The gold 
you give this morning will protect the little naked feet over 
these frozen paths ; it will clothe the little shivering limbs ; it 
will give bread to the hungry, and cover the naked with a 
garment. It will leap in bright fire upon scanty hearths; it 
will brighten the trials of little innocent children; it will 
sparkle in the eyes of the fatherless, and make the widow’s 
heart sing for joy. Will you really miss it? Will you be 
happier for keeping it than if you laid it beside the child 
Jesus, and saw it, as it were, put on white robes and azure 
wings, and go forth in merciful ministrations to those for 
whom Christ died. Ah! you, my friends, who are rich, may 
you not learn to-day—humbly kneeling at the cradle at Bethle- 
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hem—the truth which you must learn, which you will have 
to learn, you know not how soon, when death shall flash it 
into your hearts with a sudden and terrible conviction, that 
Christ alone can bestow upon us the gift of our earthly life, 
that 
“ The world can never give 
The rest for which we sigh ; 
’Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.” 


But, if some are poor and some rich, many of you are 
sorrowful. Come ye also to the cradle of your Lord, for you 
need it most. Are you sorrowful ? So was He; “ exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death;” “a Man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.” Whatever be the form of your sorrow, 
and it may be very varied,—be it loneliness, or agony of body, 
or anxiety of mind, or the sorrows inflicted by the vulgarity or 
baseness of other men,—He bore it all, even to the cross. 
That soft and tender child by whose cradle we stand to-day, 
the shadow of His cross falls even on His cradle, the crimson 
of His sunset flushes even His golden dawn ; and, perfected 
by suffering, He would teach every one of us out of our 
sorrows to make springs of tenderness, and strength, and 
beauty. Ah! my friends, I know that by the Christmas fire- 
sides of some of you there will be vacant chairs and vanished 
faces. I know it, and my heart grieves for you; but forget 
not that the joy of the Incarnation is the joy of the Resurrec- 
tion also, and that there is not one single innocent joy on earth 
that is not the shadow of a promise of the eternal joy in 
heaven. The end of our journey, and the end of their journey 
whom you loved, and have lost, was not here. In human life, 
at one time the wind blows, the rain falls, the frost is cruel; 
at another the sun shines, the birds sing, and all is May; but 
through shadow or through sunlight, we are travelling onward, 
—they have not changed the end of our journey. Was it not, 
then, to comfort us, both here, and in the thought of that end, 
that as you bend over the cradle you may hear, even from that 
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cradle of the holy Child, the invitation which He uttered so 
divinely in His ministry, “Come unto Me, all ye that are 
weary and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

But, lastly, if some of you are rich, and some are poor, and 
many are sorrowful, all, all of you are sinners; and to you 
the news of that birth is, indeed, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and goodwill towards men.” 
While you may see there how much God hates the sin, you 
may see also how tenderly, how earnestly He loves the 
sinner. Let us come to His cradle and learn this lesson. 
Was there ever a sinner who came and was sent away? The 
publican came spurned by Jew and Gentile, a byword of con- 
tempt, and Jesus wrapped that poor despised man in His 
large sympathy. The harlots came weeping in their degra- 
dation, and their misery, and were not repulsed, but their 
shame was healed. The adulteress lay before Him, a dis- 
hevelled heap, sobbing on the temple floor, and even to her 
He said, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go in peace and sin no 
more.” Oh! if there be any here who think themselves to 
be righteous and despise others, if there be any who take the 
leprosy of their pride for the whiteness of their innocence, if 
you cannot learn at that cradle the perfect freedom, the 
absolute simplicity of the Gospel of Christ, I entreat you, at 
least, to stand aside to-day ; lock not the open door of heaven, 
which needs not either your hindrance or your help. Not 
yours in anywise are the keys of the kingdom of God—they 
lie in the cradle of the holy Child. 

Let us come to this cradle, let the lepers come, and let the 
outcasts come, and the mourners with their tear-stained 
cheeks, and the sinners with their broken hearts, and the 
young man with his self-will and his strong unconquered 
passions, and the poor with their struggling lives, and the rich 
with their many temptations, and let them kneel and drink 
freely of the waters of Siloam which flow softly, and let them 
bathe their sick and shivering souls in the golden tide of 
Heaven’s beatitude, and stand in the circle of Heaven’s own 
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free light, undarkened by any shadow; let them escape the 
errors which darken the mind, the lusts which destroy the 
body, the sins which corrupt the soul; and so one and all wish 
to one another a happy Christmas time, as I do from my heart 
to all of you to-day. Let us stand, high and low, rich and 
poor, sinful or sorrowful, one with another, common brothers, 
equally guilty, equally redeemed, by the cradle of the Infant 
King, that in His light we may see light, and may leave that 
cradle more wise and hopeful, more cheerful and undaunted | 
more pure and loving. ‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ; for behold the 
darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people, 
but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen 
upon thee.” 





THE REGENERATION OF THE WORLD.* 
“ Tell it out among the heathen that the Lord is King.”—PsALM xcvi. I0. 


An endeavour is being made this week by the two great 
evangelising societies—the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and the Church Missionary Society—to stir up 
the torpor of London and the apathy of Westminster on the 
great duty of missions to the heathen. The object is not 
primarily to raise money, but to awaken interest ; and it is to 
this subject that I must draw your attention this afternoon. 

It may be said with truth that the duty of missions began 
with the Fall. The Fall of man, whatever it was and how- 
ever it occurred, betrayed the fact that two vast antagonistic 
forces, good and evil, light and darkness, blessing and cursing, 
life and death, were struggling for the possession of man’s 
soul and for his eternity. How this was is an insoluble 
mystery. We only know that man proved to be a recreant, 
that he lost his heritage of heaven, and that he bore the dread 
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penance of his self-chosen bondage to the world-rulers of this 
darkness ; the world sank into transgression and idolatry ; lust 
and hate overshadowed its apostate kingdoms with their 
obscene and blood-stained wings. That is the history of the 
Fall; but it began also with the history of the Redemption. 
If from the first the Fall lay in the Divine fore-knowledge, so 
also did the Incarnation. From the first the wretched pair 
who lost innocence were saved by hope. Even to Eve came 
the promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head. Ages of ignorance were one long prophecy of, 
and one long preparation for, the coming Christ. 


“ Oh, loving wisdom of our God, 

When all was sin and shame, 

The Second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came ! 


Oh, generous love, that He who smote 
In man for man the foe, 

The double agony in man 
For man should undergo ; 


And in the garden secretly, 
And on the cross on high, 

Should teach his brethren and inspire 
To suffer and to die.” 


My friends, if a man disbelieve all this he has no part nor 
lot in this matter ; but he who does believe the reality of the 
Fall and of the Incarnation will need no argument on the duty 
of missions, and the more England believes it, the more will 
she press forward in the work, till the cherubim, with the 
sword of flame which turns every way, should marvel and 
rejoice at the holy audacity with which the nations of the 
redeemed come pressing into a paradise regained, smiling at 
the harmless menace of that waving flame. 

The Gospel is nothing more or less than the hidden 
meaning of the world. Without it the life of a man is but as 
a tale is told by an idiot—full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. But what is the strength, what is the essence of all 
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that we call the Gospel ? Not a pompous ceremonial, not an 
elaborately-articulated and furiously-anathematising theology, 
not an imposing and self-asserting hierarchy; the strength, 
the centre of the Gospel is Christ—not a dead Christ, but 
a living Christ ; not a sectarian Christ, but a universal Christ ; 
not a Levitical Christ, but a spiritual Christ; not a far-off 
Christ, Who having died has delegated His work to others, 
but Christ—a living Presence, an abiding Influence, an un- 
erring Example, an ever-present Personality—Christ, Who 
willeth all men to be saved, and to come to a knowledge of the 
truth, and Who giveth to all who seek Him, to all men, of 
every colour, and race, and caste, and creed, free, immediate 
access to His Own Presence, which is the Holy of holies 
within the veil—access as free, as immediate, as direct, as free 
from all human interferences and interpositions as he gave to 
the weeping harlot and to the greedy publican—a Christ Who 
having reconciled us to God by His incarnation and His cross, 
is with us and may be in us, in every one of us, for evermore 
by the Spirit Whom He hath given us. One thing, and one 
thing only, can regenerate the world; one thing only can do 
what a vulgar Mohammedanism and a dreary Buddhism and 
a Pharisaic formalism has not done and never can do— 
one thing only can make man believe in and achieve his lost 
ideal, and thereby re-enter his forfeited heritage: it is the 
support of, and the union with, the Divine Personality. The 
flesh, the outside, the formalism, the organism, the hierarchy, 
the ceremonies—these profit nothing in themselves; it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth. There is no law of life apart from 
life. The Christ Himself had been no Lawgiver unless He 
had given the life, too, with the law. Humanity without 
Christ in all the realms of heathendom has lost the fellowship 
of angels ; it has adored devils for deities, it has reeled back 
into the abyss. Christ came to flash new light into its dark- 
ness, to thrill new life into this valley of dry bones; He came 
to re-teach to mankind what manhood is, and what is the 
meaning and possibility of truth, and purity, and justice ; He 
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came to save religion itself by perpetual inspirations, and the 
Church itself by constant resurrections, from putrefying into 
a dead heap of cherished illusions and out-worn traditions. 
Without Christ and His Gospel the universe becomes an 
abhorrent riddle, and man, if in some respects a little better, 
yet, in many a little worse than the beasts that perish. 

Are you Christians ? Do you believe this? If you believe 
that Christ came to brighten, for all mankind, the obliterated 
ideal of true manhood, and to found in this princedom of 
destruction the city of God; if you have ever felt the inestim- 
able blessedness of possessing such a Friend, or been inspired 
and dilated by such hopes as those which He gives, must it not 
seem to you shameful selfishness if, hugging our own plank of 
safety amid the surges of the fiery deluge, we care nothing for 
the perishing nations of mankind? If Christ had never 
enjoined on us at all the duty of spreading His kingdom, could 
we abstain from doing so without disgraceful remissness ? 
How much more when He has laid upon us His last and 
His express command! 

During the long torpor of the Dark Ages the Church, with 
here and there a splendid exception, was all but dead to this 
glorious duty. It was with the bright and blissful Reformation 
that the thought of missions began to revive. The one Puritan 
King of England, Edward VI., urged on his navigators the 
sowing of Christianity as the chief object of foreign discovery ; 
the first subscription ever given by any Englishman for 
missionary purposes was one hundred pounds given by the 
brilliant Sir Walter Raleigh for the propagation of Christianity 
by his Virginian colony; the first mission enterprise of 
Englishmen was started in 1649 by Oliver Cromwell; the 
strongest and most fruitful impulse to mission work came 
neither from bishops nor from churchmen, but from a Baptist 
and a cobbler. His name was William Carey. Teaching a 
poor school, brooding over the map of the world which he 
pasted up for his geography lessons, and seeing how vast a 
part of the globe was covered by waste places, fertile in 
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sorrow, exactly one hundred years ago he read, at a meeting 
of ministers, a paper on the duty of attempting to spread the 
Gospel among the heathen. At first, it awoke noecho. These 
ministers had nothing better to say to him than that his plan 
was highly preposterous, and that if God wished to convert 
the heathen He would do so of Himself. Such was the torpid 
assurance of stereotyped religionism. In their ignorance they 
had not even observed that God works by man; that, as part 
of His Divine government, He never does for man what can 
be, or ought to be done, by man. The knowledge of the 
world has never been poured upon it by revelation, but 
achieved by its own slow toil; its reformations have been 
wrought not by stupendous interpositions but by human 
martyrdoms. Every great movement of moral amelioration— 
and, among others, missions—came from the inflashing into 
human consciences of a fire which not even their blood could 
quench, and which, in the long run, is strong enough to burst 
through the hide-bound traditions of ceremonials and routine. 
So it was with the Moravians, who, hunted into forests and 
mountain caves, went forth heroically with the motto “ Vicit 
Agnus noster: eum sequimur :”—“ Our Lamb has conquered ; 
let us follow Him!” and who in ten years had planted the 
Rose of Sharon alike in the snows of Zembla and under 
tropical suns ; so it was in America, where a humble monu- 
ment near a secluded university tells how three poor students, 
writing their vows in cipher, because the whole Church was 
then opposed to them, first bound themselves to mission 
labour, and so first awakened the Western hemisphere to its 
duties to the world ; so it was in England with the greatest 
works of modern days. The work of education began in the 
obscure shop of John Pounds, a crippled shoemaker of Ports- 
mouth ; the work of modern missions began in the obscure 
shop of William Carey, a Baptist shoemaker at Kettering. 
One hundred years ago a shop boy, of fifteen, carrying for his 
master a parcel of books, stopped for a moment to rest in 
yonder transept, and burst into tears to think his life would 
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have to be spent in carrying those heavy books ; the sight of 
the statues of good and great men around him inspired him 
with fresh courage and cheerfulness, and he rose with a 
happier heart to go on his way. His name ‘was William 
Marshman, and he grew up to join Carey, to become a famous 
man, to translate the Bible into twenty languages, to become 
in time the father-in-law of Sir Henry Havelock, who saved 
India for us. What a mighty work was done by that shoe- 


_ maker and that bookseller’s apprentice! Those who in that 


day sneered that England had sent a cobbler to convert the 
world were the direct lineal descendants of those who sneered 
in Palestine two thousand years ago, “Is not this the 
carpenter?” Take these two facts to the touchstone of 
history and test them there: that missions have been begun 
by individual enthusiasm, and that by God’s conspicuous 
blessing they have been a factor of immediate importance in 
the history of the world. What is the whole of Old Testa- 
ment history since the Deluge but the outcome of the work of 
one missionary, the patriarch Abraham ? What was Abraham 
but the father of missionaries to a world which had lapsed 
into abominable idolatries? What were Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, Ezekiel, but missionaries, speaking now with words 
of quiet meekness, and now with words of fire to apos- 
tatising nations? What, in a new apocalypse, was John 
the Baptist but a torch to a church of Pharisees? Then, as 
the centre of all history, as its explanation and its hope, to 
whom the prophets had looked forward with serious yearning, 
came the Lord and King of missionaries, lifting the gate of the 
centuries off its hinges with His bleeding hand, inspiring all 
the future, fulfilling all the past. God was His own missionary 
then, and every true Christian has been God’s missionary 
since. Then came the new dispensation, and the most heroic 
of its sons was Paul. The great Greek poet tells us how from 
mountain top to mountain top the fire signals flashed announc- 
ing the fall of Troy. The Acts of the Apostles tell us how by 
the hands of Paul the kindling beacons flashed from city to 
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city, and from land to land, the tidings of the redemption of 
mankind, till from Jerusalem and Antioch and Ephesus the 
courier flame leaped over the sea to burn in Philippi and 
Athens and Corinth and imperial Rome. At Athens only a 
convert or two were gained, amid universal jeers, yet a few 
short centuries afterwards the dreadful Acropolis had yielded 
her Parthenon to the humble Babe of Nazareth, and ere three 
centuries passed Rome had displaced her conquering eagles 
to place the chaplet on Him whom she had crucified as a 
malefactor. 

In the fourth century Valens suffered two hundred thousand 
Goths to cross the Danube, and then his treacherous cruelty 
maddened them to rage. Terribly they avenged this by the 
tremendous battle of Adrianople, and in 410 Alaric, their 
king, took Rome by storm. In that hour of trouble, rebuke, 
and blasphemy, what was it that saved civilisation itself from 
utter shipwreck? It was the fact that the Goths were Chris- 
tians, imperfect Christians indeed, but still Christians. In the 
year 320 they had among them a little captive boy to whom. 
they gave the name of Wolfilan, or the little wolf; he grew 
up among them in a blameless life; they loved him, and 
thought that the Little Wolf could do no wrong. He became 
their bishop, he invented their alphabet, he translated the Bible 
for them ; in his purple and silver codex are the sole remains 
of the language which they spoke. What saved the Roman 
empire from total eclipse was just the work of one man, the 
‘missionary Wolfilan. 

Once again, What made England what she is? Every child 
knows the story of Gregory and the fair-haired slaves in the 
market of Rome, the story of Augustin of Canterbury, and 
the conversion of ten thousand Saxons by the river Swale; 
and the chief glory of England has ever been that she has told 
it out among the heathen that God was King. What Augustin 
did for England Boniface did for Germany, and in modern 
days Carey did for India, Henry Martin for Persia, Ellis for 
Madagascar, Morrison for China, Marston for New Zealand, 
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Mackenzie and Livingstone and Hannington for Africa ; and in 
this Abbey, at this very day, not even the grave of Newton is 
dearer or more interesting to thousands of visitors than the 
grave of the Glasgow cotton-piecer, David Livingstone, who, 
in the burning heat of that dark continent, died with black 
faces around him, far from all civilised life. To sneer at 
missionaries as so cheap, and their work as so easy to do, has 
always been the fashion of libertines, and cynics, and world- 
lings. A living duke has ventured to assure us that missions are 
an organised hypocrisy and a deplorable failure. The charge 
of hypocrisy deserves only a smile of disdain; the charge of 
failure, an absolute contradiction. So far from having failed, 
there is no work of God which has received so absolute, so 
unprecedented, so disproportionate a blessing. In 1701 there 
were not twenty English clergymen in foreign lands; since 
then, counting the American Church, which was the first-fruits 
of its efforts, the English Church has a hundred and thirty- 
eight bishops, more than five thousand clergy, more than 
two millions in her communion, and the Gospel preached in 
foreign lands in twenty times as many languages as were 
spoken at Pentecost. Three centuries after Christ there 
were but ten millions of Christians; now there are more 
than four hundred and fifty millions of Christians. A century 
ago, if all the human race had passed before you in a long 
procession only one in five would have been a Christian; if 
they were to pass in procession before you now nearly one 
in every two would be a Christian. In India the census 
shows us that Christians are at this moment increasing every 
decade by 86 per cent., and that though the number of 
missionaries, compared to the total population, is much as if 
you had four or five clergymen alone to teach the whole of 
London. To talk of missions as a failure, is to talk at once 
like an ignorant and faithless man. 

Let me, as swiftly as I possibly can, give you one or two 
reasons why missions are specially incumbent at this moment 
upon this nation, 
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First, they are incumbent on us because we owe to them 
immeasurable benefits. I throw in without estimate all that 
missions have done for the cause of science, though there 
is scarcely one single science that does not owe to them an 
immense advance, and though this alone would amply repay 
what has been spent on them ; I throw in without estimate all 
that they have done for the cause of civilisation, though not 
less a witness than Charles Darwin said that the lesson of 
the missionary was the enchanter’s wand; I throw in without 
estimate all that they have done for the diminution of human 
misery, the suppression of war, the spread of commerce, the 
abolition of execrable cruelties, though cannibalism, and suttee, 
and infanticide have disappeared before them; but among 
other little trifles, I say it is to missions you owe the colonisa- 
tion of America and the safety of your Indian Empire. As for 
America, missions were prominent in the hearts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The colony of Plymouth was a missionary colony, 
and is so to this day. On the seal of the charter of the great 
State of Massachusetts you may see the device which they 
adopted in 1629—the device of an Indian standing erect with an 
arrow in his hand, and the motto, “‘ Come over and help us.” 

And missions, as they caused for you the colonisation of 
America, saved for you the British Empire in India. “It is 
Christ,” says Keshub Chunder Sen—and you could have no 
more unprejudiced witness—“ and not the British Government, 
that rules India. Our hearts,” he says, speaking for his 
countrymen, “have been conquered, not by armies, not by 
your gleaming bayonets and fiery cannon, but by a higher and 
different power, and that power is Christ ; and it is for Jesus,” 
he adds, “and for Jesus only, that we will give up the precious 
diadem of India.” Without missions the sagacity of Lawrence 
and the consecrated courage of Havelock would have been 
in vain, We are indebted more to William Carey and the 
#13 2s. 6d. which was the first sum subscribed for him than 
we are to all the heroism and cunning of Clive and to all the 
genius and rapacity of Warren Hastings. 


Ye oa 
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And, secondly, missions are incumbent on us because to us 
of this British race God has undoubtedly assigned the whole 
future of the world. Before a century is over, English- 
speaking peoples will be one-third of the whole human race. 
From these little islands have sprung the millions of America, 
of Australasia, of colonies which are empires on which the 
sun never sets. In this century alone the races which read 
our English Bible have multiplied fivefold. In 1786 our 
English race numbered only twenty-two millions; now, in 
1887, our English race numbers more than a hundred and 
thirteen millions. Why is it that God has thus enlarged 
Japhet ? Was it for the benefit of brewers and gin distillers ? 
Was it that the coffers of our merchants might burst with 
their accumulated hordes? We must be blind if we fail to 
see the true reason, and worse than blind if that which was 
first in the providence of God be only second, or third, or 
tenth, or nowhere in the appetites and intentions of races. 

Thirdly, missions are incumbent on us because, if our 
numbers have increased fivefold, our wealth at the same time 
has increased sevenfold. I quote the late Prime Minister, than 
whom you could have no higher financial authority, that the 
present income of this nation is more than one thousand 
million pounds a year, and that more money has been made 
in England and Scotland in the last century alone than 
from the days of Julius Cesar to the year 1800, and more 
money made from 1850 to 1870 than from 1800 to 1850. 
For what cause did God pour this river of gold into the 
coffers of our people? Was it that we should settle on our 
knees and live in pleasure on the earth, and abandon our- 
selves to a selfish and enervating luxury, and hunt after 
money as the first object of life, till our hearts are fat as 
brawn? Or was it rather that we should stand forth like 
that bright angel of the Lord whose face is as the sun, whose 
feet are as pillars of fire, whose brow is crowned with the 
rainbow, whose presence lightens the world, and who has 
the everlasting Gospel in his hands ? 
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Fourthly, missions are incumbent upon us because, to our 
shame be it spoken, and I hope it will go home to the heart of 
every Englishman here, we have taken with us all over the 
world a ruinous and a clinging curse—the curse of drink. It 
is not the only wrong we have done, by any means. The 
kidnapper has gone forth from us to the sweet Pacific Isles ; 
we were for years guilty of the execrable slave trade; the 
diseases we have inflicted have been bad enough, but our drink 
is worst of all; and as yet the conscience of this nation is as 
hard as the nether millstone to the fact of our guilt. Let the 
plain and shameful truth be spoken, that mainly because of 
drink our footsteps amongst savage races have again and again 
been footsteps dyed in blood. The wild tribes of America, the 
once flourishing Hottentots and Kaffirs, the noble Maoris of 
New Zealand, the native tribes of Madagascar, degraded, 
perishing, are appealing to us in wrath and supplication. We 
have cursed all India with our drink and our drunkenness, 
and at this moment, after so short an occupation, we are 
cursing Egypt with them, too. We have outpoured upon 
these nations the vials of this plague of ours, this vice of our 
people, this bane and leprosy of our civilisation: are we not 
bound to give them the antidote? . There is only one course 
which can hush the voices which, louder and louder, are plead- 
ing, trumpet-tongued, to God against this nation, and that is to 
give them the blessing and the antidote. That is the only 
course which can avert the omen of our crimes. 

I might dwell on many more reasons, but above all the 
apostolic succession of heroic personalities inspired by the 
Spirit of God whom missions have called forth—men who even 


by themselves, like St. Paul, have won the purple crown of © 


martyrdom, and shown us that there may be something higher 
and more heroic in religion than our religious symbels and 
ceremonial routine; but this only I will add—that whenever 
a cause is noble and is necessary, and calls for self-denial, it 
always evokes a mushroom crowd of epigrams expressing the 
wit of selfishness and of close-fisted greed. Do not be misled 
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by the plausible hypothesis that we have too much heathenism 
at home to trouble about the heathenism abroad. We have 
heathenism at home, God knows. When long ago a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature said: ‘(We have not re- 
ligion enough at home, and cannot afford to send any abroad,” 
a wiser and sincerer man than he answered: “ The religion 
of Christ is such that the more you send abroad the more you 
have athome.” Millionaires in criticism are paupers in charity, 
strong only in selfishness and the advocacy of greed. They 
never do really give or intend to give to anything, except their 
cheap and empty criticisms. We ask no aid from them. To 
such we say, in the words of the Apostle: “Thy money 
perish with thee.” They who have been most in earnest in 
evangelising the heathen abroad are they who have been most 
earnest in evangelising the heathen at home. 

To the spirit which has led to missions I look, in conclusion, 
as the main hope for our British rule and for our British re- 
ligion. For our British rule, because the Christian thought, 
the Christian tradition, the Christian society, is the true secret 
of imperial thought and tradition and society for all mankind. 
And for British religion because it may be that the purer and 
simpler truths of a missionary Christianity—of Christianity in 
her simplest and most persuasive guise—will come back like 
a vernal breeze into the exotic luxuries of a more complex and 


* pompous Christianity, 


“*¥or while the tired waves vainly breaking 
‘Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent flooding in the main. 
And not by Eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly !— 
But Westward, look ! the land is bright. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.* 


‘‘In the morning ye say, It will be foul weather to-day ; for the sky 
is red and lowering. O ye hypocrites! ye can discern the face of the 
sky ; but can ye not discern the signs of the times? ”—MATT. xvi. 3. 


I rriep last Sunday to set before you the plain duty of missions 
to the heathen ; to-day I would try to show you that the same 
duty in another form lies at our very doors. Problems of the 
gravest import await our solution—problems which need all 
our nerve, all our resolution, all our courage, all our hope, and 
which, as they affect the life and duty of all, should be present 
to the mind of every person in this Abbey congregation. 

It is possible to paint the condition of the present age in two 
very different ways ; and this has recently been done by the 
master-hands of two of the greatest sons of this century. The 
Poet Laureate, in his new “ Locksley Hall,” has drawn it in 
dark colours, as it might appear to the mind of an aged and 
disenchanted man; but the late Prime Minister has, in reply, 
drawn it in its most glowing lights of hope and progress. I 
have tried to show elsewhere that there is nothing really an- 
tagonistic in these views. Here is one series of facts which, 
if we contemplate them exclusively, would make us hopeless 
pessimists; there is another series of facts which, taken by 
themselves, would fill us with rose-coloured optimism. But, 
apart from either picture, new conditions are arising round us 
of endless significance—conditions which need immediate and 
strenuous action, and which, unless the nation rises to the true 
meaning of the situation, may be pregnant with individual and 
national disaster such as it is hardly possible for the imagina- 
tion to conceive. And these evils cannot be remedied, these 
perils cannot be averted, except by a nation which is thoroughly 
in earnest, by a nation prepared for higher thinking and 
plainer living than at present, by a nation which will rise with 
heroic self-denial to face the extremity of its own enormous 
needs. 

On the legislative aspect of the question I spoke at St. 
Margaret’s two Sundays ago; it is on the way in which the 
problems of the present touch every one of us individually 


* Preached in Westminster Abbey, on Sunday afternoon, February 
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that I must speak to-day. The man must be indeed callous 
and selfish who can think of the menace of the sky without a 
heavy heart. To the lounger, the idler, the frivolous waster 
of time, to the drunkard, the glutton, the dissolute, to the 
hypocrite, the money maker, the mammon-worshipper, to all 
who basely sit down at the feast of life and try to slink 
away without paying the reckoning, the facts should be full 
of significance; and would that to these my words could 
have all the solemnity of that voice which he who heard 
the Apocalypse heard crying in heaven, ‘‘ Woe to the in- 
habiters of the earth.” I will say nothing of that red glare 
flung on the lowering horizon by the menace of European 
war. I know not whether these rumours of war are only like 
the waves which roll shoreward, and roar, and strike, and are 
dissipated, or whether they mean a tide which shall redden a 
hundred fields with blood. When we see mighty nations 
armed to the teeth against each other, exhausting their re- 
sources, squandering their strength, swelling their national 
debts, in these costly and gigantic follies; when we read of 
those frightful inventions, explosives of unknown force, guns 
of infinite destructiveness, torpedoes which go far under the 
sea to blow up navies; when we see man’s ingenuity exer- 
cised in the elaboration of devilish engineering, and inter- 
national jealousy adding its dread quota to the miseries 
caused by commercial rivalry ; when we see in Europe at this 
moment at least twelve and a half millions of armed men 
doomed to lives of unproductive menace, amid groaning and 
tax-burdened populations, I ask you which seems most likely 
to happen in our days—the dawn of that Millennium when 
“‘The war-drum shall throb no longer, 
And the battle-flag be furled, 


In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world,” 


or rather that Armageddon battle of the last days, when the 
hosts of evil shall concentrate all their wrath for one last and 
deadly battle with the hosts of light ? 

But, passing over this question, there are two dangers here 
in England already upon us, which, if we care at all for pos- 
terity, or for the future interests of this nation, need all our 
seriousness. One is the unstable equilibrium of our whole 
commercial system, the fact that the so-called national pro- 
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sperity enriches not the many, but the few; the fact that our 
industrial organisation shows signs of perishing by its own 
inherent vices. We are constantly told of the wealth of 
England, of our national income of one thousand millions a 
year, and the fact that out of this income, according to the 
most eminent statisticians, we are yearly saving and investing 
two hundred and thirty-five millions a year; yet, while 
every philanthropic society is struggling, and many efforts 
for good are bankrupt, when some huge brewing busi- 
ness is to be sold, hundreds rush forward, ignobly emu- 
lous, and one hundred million pounds is at once, and with 
passionate eagerness, imploringly put forward to buy a 
share in so blessed a concern, and to participate in 
the huge gains which it brings in amid the general decay. 
Who enjoys the luxury of this enormous mass of wealth ?—the 
few, and not the people. We have a population of over thirty- 
six millions, but out of this population thirty and a half millions 
belong to the lower-middle and the poorer classes, and their 
quota of the national income, as calculated by the most com- 
petent authority, shows a miserably small average for the total 
weekly expenditure. Clearly the existence of fabulous wealth 
in the country no more proves general prosperity than did the 
monstrous fortunes of the nobles in the decay of Rome, just 
before the Huns and Vandals burst upon her undefended gates. 
Then, too, the world saw wealth, a monster gorged midst 
starving populations ; then, too, a guilty ostentation might be 
seen to flaunt itself amid famine-stricken multitudes. The 
wealth of the few may be no more a sign of general prosperity 
than the hectic flush upon the cheek of consumption is a sign 
of health. It was only for a brief space that steam and 
machinery added to the general well-being; latterly it has 
heaped riches into a small number of hands, and done nothing 
to moralise the use of them ; and now that it has glutted the 
markets and minimised the profits of the capitalist, whole 
classes of Englishmen are at this moment engaged in a terrible 
struggle to hold back by the ears the wolf of poverty. The 
retail tradesmen are in a state of depression, the tenant-farmers 
are, in many parts of England, on the verge of bankruptcy, 
many of the clergy are in the anguish of destitution, innumer- 
able clerks and sempstresses and shopmen are working many 
hours a day on the merest pittances, and, if even for a month 
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they fall out of the mad race, it is harder and harder for them 
to find employment. Work grows more and more uncertain 
and irregular. Crowds of dockyard labourers may be seen 
madly struggling at the dockyard gates for the poor labour 
which only a few of them can obtain. The number of the un- 


-employed in England is increasing, and in all probability will 


increase ; it is now numbered by thousands—what will you 
do when it is to be numbered by hundreds of thousands, and 
when, with the pauperism, deepens also the fierce and sullen 
discontent ? We are complacently told that while our popu- 
lation has increased five-fold, our wealth has increased seven- 
fold; but the fact remains that, while there is more wealth, 
there is more general misery. There are in London at this 
moment eight hundred thousand paupers, and half a million 
are at hand-grips with destitution and are helped by charity. 
In this dreadful city alone there are as many fallen women— 
miserablest and most fallen of the human race, except the 
wretches who have made them what they are—as many, I say, 
in this city alone as the whole population of Norwich ; as many 
known criminals as the whole population of Huntingdon; as 
many homeless nomads, who live on the verge of famine, 
as twice the population of the town of Nottingham. Is not 
this a warning against the selfishness of luxury, and of comfort- 
worship ? Is it not possible that under such conditions all 
they that are fat upon earth, and have eaten and drunken, 
may, in the warning of Scripture, have only been heaping up 
treasure for the last days, and nourishing their hearts as in a 
day of slaughter ? 

And besides this congestion of wealth in the hands of a few, 
the other grave peril to which the thoughts of many English- 
men are now being awakened, and that on every side, is the 


‘growth of population. It has increased more since the year 


1800 than it did for fully six hundred years after the Conquest. 
The Saxon races of Europe now double their numbers in every 
seventy years. In India millions are scarcely ever free from 
the pangs of hunger. In twenty-five years more the United 
States of America, that great outlet for emigration, will be 
fully occupied with its hundred millions of inhabitants. Long 
before another century has run its course the economic condi- 
tions of the whole world will be fundamentally altered ; and 
on this ground alone there must be some immense change or 
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crisis in the history of our race. The catastrophe dreaded by 
some writers in the last century has only been staved off for a 
time by the unforeseen importation of food, but this resource 
is far from inexhaustible. Nor has science discovered the 
means of increasing the supply of food in the same ratio as the 
increase of population. As one writer expresses it: “The 
human race in old countries is being jammed into a non-pass 
from which there is no escape till nature takes the matter in 
hand.” But how? Will she send forth God’s four sore 
judgments ? Will the red horse of war, and the livid horse of 
famine, and the black horse of pestilence, be let loose among 
mankind ? or is the shadow indeed reaching that line on the 
dial-plate of Eternity when the earth shall thrill to the trump 
of the Archangel and to the voice of God ? 

I do not make the faintest pretence to forecast the future; I 
do not pretend to know what the end of these things shall be; 
I am touching on these points solely to make turn on them our 
sense of individual duty. But this is plain, that this stupendous 
increase of population is complicated by two other elements, 
in England, of a great and silent revolution, which is going on 
in the midst of us. One is the growth of great cities; the 
other is the multiplication of the unfit. No one who has a 
grain of seriousness in his composition can dispute the facts, 
or can question their extreme seriousness. The population of 
England, on the one hand, was rural, and is becoming urban ; 
on the other hand, the strong are in danger of being crowded 
out by the weak. Take the first fact, of which I will only say 
a word. Every year the country is more depleted ; the cities, 
and above all this monstrous imposthume of London, are more 
overcrowded. London alone adds a new Exeter, a new city of 
seventy thousand, to her inhabitants every year. If things go 
on like this unchecked, before two centuries are over England 
will be mainly one huge intolerable town, a furious centre of 
prolific vitality, the grave alike of the physique and of the 
morale of the race. Take the other serious fact that this 
increase is preponderantly among the most unfit. The tendency 
of civilisation is to multiply from the lower and not from the 
higher specimens of the race. The idle, the squalid, the un- 
thrifty, the undersized, those who practise no forethought and 
exercise no self-control, those who live on degraded and 
adulterated food, and whose one joy is drugged and poisonous 
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drink, those who have no vista but the workhouse, and 
no Paradise but the gin-shop, are at this moment multi- 
plying ro per cent. more rapidly than the prudent and self- 
controlled. 1 will quote, not from an aristocrat, but from a 
Socialist leader, who describes the ever-waxing crowds of 
the East End as “people of stunted frames and dwarfed in- 
telligence,” and who speaks of the “warped sympathy of 
children in the slums suckled on gin, and poisoned by foul 
air, corrupted by filth and bad food, and crippled by too early 
toil.” Premature marriages intensify the curse. In the year 
1884 in the East End of London 59 per cent. of men, that is to 
say, fourteen thousand eight hundred and eighteen men, and 
seventy-four thousand women were married—if the name of 


Marriage can be given to such desecrated unions—-were so 


married before twenty-one years of age; whereas in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, only 1 per cent. of the men were so 
married. Fresh complications arise from the ceaseless influx 
into London of starving labourers, helpless Jews, pauper 
Irish, and indigent foreigners, and by the loathely dominance 
in this afflicted land of the horrible curse of drink. Bloated 
and shiftless youths, without health, without hope, without 
resources, without God, with nothing to bring to the work 
of life but their hunger and their lust, swarm penniless 
from the feverish slums in which they scarcely ever wash or 
change their clothes, and swamp the labour markets with the 
crudest forms of unskilled and superfluous labour. 

And what do these things mean? The Socialists know, if 
you do not. They mean that, unless remedies be found in 
our earnestness, and in our self-denial, and in our promotion 
of every possible means of the common good of all, then the 
Huns and Vandals who shall shipwreck our civilisation are 
being bred, not in the Steppes of Asia, but in the slums of 
great cities; they mean that they who put down their ears 
and listen to the ground-swell murmuring restlessly in the 
great ocean of humanity, hear in that dull, hoarse roar a 
prelude of the tidal wave, and, as Prince Krapotkin says, a 
multitude whom no man can number are as the ocean which 
can swallow up all else; they mean that, if there be no 
remedy, sooner or later—and sooner, | fear, rather than later 
—there will and must be a social revolution which will 
deepen unspeakably the general catastrophe ; they mean that, 
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if the upper classes, the comfortable classes, the upper and 
middle classes, do not arouse themselves from what has been 
called “‘ their awful selfishness and bovine contentment,” they 
will be shaken out of it by the impatient earthquake; they 
mean that our drink and our vice, and our mammon worship 
are bringing about by natural laws their own inevitable retri- 
bution, and that the vultures, which scent decay from afar, 
and may be seen already like black specks on the horizon, 
shall soon be filling the whole sky with the rush of their 
greedy wings. 

Fools and selfish men, and those who do not care what 
happens to the world when they have ceased to consume its 
fruits, will be deaf and blind to all such facts as these, but 
every earnest, and every serious, and every honourable man 
and woman will ask, “Is there any help, and is there any 
remedy ?” And this much I will answer at once, that there 
is no help and there is no remedy, except in lives of in- 
creasingly earnest effort and more self-denying duty; and 
that to all who are not enclosed in their own fat such 
considerations should sound as a clarion-call to be up 
and doing. For Socialism is no remedy. Socialism, strong 
only in the existence of neglected evils and wrongs unredressed, 
may conceivably triumph for a time in England, as it did in 
France, but, if so, it will not be a remedy— it will be an aggra- 
vation. It may preach to hungry and ignorant men, as it 
openly does abroad, though not in England, its devil’s gospel 
of plunder and confiscation : it may cripple the State, and over- 
throw the Church, and trample on the Crown, and so doing it 
may plunge the realm into more irretrievable calamity ; but, if 
it does, its own helpless children will be the very first whom 
it will ruthlessly devour, and it will be in its turn thrown into 
ruins by the indignation of mankind. 

Legislation, again, is no remedy. Legislation might indeed 
furnish some alleviations, though at the best but partial ones. 
This century has seen many noble enactments,—the outcome 
of all that was best and wisest, most just and most merciful, 
in the national heart,—and, but for these, our case would long 
ago have been desperate. But there can be no legislation 
adequately noble and adequately strenuous, unless legislators, 
after all these years of warning and struggle, have the courage 
at last to make a ruthless sacrifice of sterile party chatter, to 
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grapple with the destroying curse of drink, to minimise, if they 
cannot extirpate, the tempting facilities of vice, to make short 
work with the owners of rotting houses and the vested interests 
of all those who fatten on the degradation of mankind, to 
give brief shrift to the so-called liberty, which means free 
license and temptation to do wrong, the liberty to the weakest 
to make themselves the beasts and slaves of their lowest 
appetites. 

But if Socialism be but an aggravation, and adequate legis- 
lation be at present hopeless, individual effort is a remedy. 
Instead of sitting still in aimless acquiescence and selfish stupe- 
faction, let us each see how God calls upon us to act. Are we 
helplessly to wait for miraculous interpositions? If so, we 
shall perish in our supineness. ‘The Lord said unto Moses, 
Why criest thou unto Me? Speak to the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” Of other duties I may speak on another 
occasion ; this only will I say to-day, that there is no way 
whatever to help the struggling masses of our poor which does 
not raise the poor, and that the condition of things which I have 
described never can be remedied—nay will grow worse and 
worse until the pit swallow it—unless the poor can be roused 
to make a resolute effort to uplift themselves. Without moral 
and religious remedies all others will be in vain. Alas! the 
classes whom I would fain address are not here. They have 
for the most part been lost long ago to the Church of England, 
and to every other religious denomination. On us, as mem- 
bers of the National Church, rests in this matter an immense 
responsibility. Our present methods will not reach them. 
To our elaborate theologies, and our routined ceremonies, and 
our professional fineries, they have nothing to say ; for rubrics, 
and millinery, and stereotyped services they care no more than 
they do for the idle wind. They want a broader, simpler, 
larger, truer, manlier, less conventional, less corrupted, less 
fourth-century gospel. They want the essential Gospel. They 
want Christ ; and oh! if He were here now, how would He 
be moved with compassion for them; how would He go 
amongst them; how little would He care for our petty 
ecclesiastical jealousies; how unmixed with isms, and 
ologies, and rites, and forms, would be His pure heart- 
searching Gospel! But this certainly He would tell to 
these masses of the poor whem the Church has lost—these 
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sheep having no shepherd—that nothing which can be 
done to help them will be of any avail until they have 
learned self-help. They and their demagogues point often 
with scornful hatred to the scandals of the lives of the aris- 
tocracy—their own lives are often ten times more scandalous ; 
they talk of the selfish rich—the poor too often in their way 
are ten times more selfish. The pauper youth who marries 
within half-a-crown of starvation, the labourer who drinks his 
five shillings worth a week of gin and ale, while his children 
are starving and his wife is in rags, the loafer who will scarcely 
ever do an honest day’s work, is a far worse enemy of society, 
far more selfish, and far more of a voluptuary in his evil way 
than any of the rich. They talk of being slaves,—they are 
only too free, free to destroy themselves body and soul, and 
through drink and lust to kindle the fires of hell in their hearts 
and on their hearths. But is it nothing to us? Are we each 
like so many Cains to say “Am I my brother’s keeper?” I 
say that on every one of us is incumbent the plain duty of 
considering these signs of the times, of considering the poor, 
of doing our utmost in whatever way God makes clear to us— 
and if we seek the way He will make it clear to us—to avert 
the lurid menace of these lowering skies. If Socialism be 
ruin and not a remedy, if the action of legislation be at best 
tardy and partial, can the Church do nothing? To me it 
seems that what I-mean by the Church of God is the only 
power which can do anything. God’s arm is not shortened, 
the outpouring of God’s spirit was not confined to Pentecost, 
the Divine enthusiasm which grappled with the abominations 
of Paganism, refuted its philosophies, routed its illusions, 
regenerated its corrupt society, re-inspired and reconstructed 
its shattered institutions, the spirit of God which of old 
brooded upon the face of the waters and said, ‘“ Let there be 
light,” and there was light, that Spirit is omnipotent, to deliver 
us from dangers far more threatening than these. Only it 
waits for hearts strong enough and pure enough to receive its 
mighty inspirations,—hearts pure and transparent as crystals, 
strong and active as fire, patient and enduring as the hearts of 
martyrs. Even now the Spirit is calling, “ Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us ?” and when men are found noble 
enough to say with all their hearts, “Here am I, send me,” 
and to go forth, if need be, without bread or scrip or money 
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in their purse, then the Apostolic succession of inspired men 
will be renewed, and we shall see once more such miracles 
as were wrought of old by Paul and John, by Benedict and 
Francis, by Luther and Whitfield. The Church of God, I 
say, is the only power on earth which can face the enormous 
and complicated problems of the future, and by the Church of 
God I mean you, every one of you, I mean all true Christians, 
whether they worship in Abbeys or in Ebenezers._ The clergy 
alone are as nothing in this work. They are but twenty 
thousand, and you are more than thirty millions. Until each 
one of you does his own duty the work of God’s universal 
Church will be universally paralysed; until each sweeps 
before his own door the streets of the new Jerusalem 
will not be clean. We are treated to loud jubilations in 
these days on the work of the Church, and, if we hear a 
string of notices given out about endless services and Holy 
Communions, we think that a great deal must be doing. I 
attach very little importance indeed to services and com- 
munions, at which, out of parishes of many thousands, perhaps 
not half-a-dozen persons are present. And in general, much 
which passes in our ecclesiastical circles for extreme clerical 
activity is little better than outward function and strenuous 
idleness. All that kind of activity was in its fullest bloom in 
the temple of Jerusalem, and priests and Pharisees thronged 
its courts at the very time when Jesus was saying on the 
Mount of Olives, “ Not one stone of it shall be left upon 
another.” I cannot share, I grieve to say, in these jubilations 
about our progress, when in a city of four millions, three 
millions and more on one Sunday are in no place of worship. 
I think the Church should rather be sitting and weeping in 
dust and ashes than glorifying herself about her own activity. 
New times want new methods and new men, and, if we 
do not adopt new methods and find new men, who really are 
men, we shall die of our own impotent respectability. It is 
not enough for us only to edify, or to strive to edify the faith- 
ful few, when so little is being done which reaches the lost 
many. We need a new order of clergy altogether, side by 
side with, and nobler than, ourselves,—an order that will live 
poor and unmarried in the very midst of the poor, as poorly 
as they live, giving up, as the Apostles did, everything for 
Christ ; men who shall take the simple Gospel in their hands 
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and nothing else ; men who are conspicuous for their manli- 
ness, their humility, their self-sacrifice, and who by their 
whole lives will pour silent contempt on gold. And we need 
among all classes of Englishmen a deeper sincerity, a more 
willing self-denial, a larger liberality, a truer estimate of the 
real ends of life, an awakened conception of the truth that 
Heaven means principle, and that life means service, and that 
there are times when he who would really find his life must 
lose it. There is not one person in this congregation, young 
or old, who ought not to ask himself to-day whether he has 
been really enrolled in God’s great army, or whether his life 
is useless for any purpose but his own self-indulgence ; whether 
he has been individually told off into active service in the con- 
test between the powers of life against the powers of death, or - 
whether he is living to no better purpose than to eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and turn the whole world into a feeding 
trough for his own especial use. If so, woe unto him, and 
woe unto the society, and woe unto the nation which has 
many such sons as this. 

Oh! I entreat you, let us all take to heart these warnings, 
and let us feel sure that in God’s battles slackness is infamy. 
On every side around us there are calls for the most fearless 
love of truth and sc rn for illusions and for hypocrisies, and 
for the most strenuous action, and scorn for greedy and selfish 
ease; for it was on the eve of one of the most terrible 
destructions which the world has ever seen that Christ said to 
the full-fed Sadducees and Pharisees of a self-satisfied genera- 
tion: “In the morning ye say, Foul weather to-day, for the 
sky is red and lowering. O ye hypocrites! ye can discern 
the face of the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of these 
times ?” 


05 


THE SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST.* 
‘© Which of you convinceth Me of sin ?”—JOHN viii. 46. 


Ir will not be our happy task this morning to consider in 
detail the character of our Lord Jesus Christ. If it were, we 
might speak of His perfect manliness, His intrepid courage, 
His infinite devotion to His Father’s will. We might speak of 
His ennoblement of obscurity, poverty, and labour; we might 
speak of His word divinely thrilling with a pity which the 
world’s philosophers had forbidden; of the sermon which 
made of meekness and charity not precepts, but beatitudes ; 
of the indignation which flashed, not upon ignorance or weak- 
ness, but on the pride of the Pharisee and the hypocrisy of the 
Scribe. We might speak of the sovereign compassion which 
made Him the “Friend of sinners,” which transformed the 
publican into an Apostle, and the weeping penitent into a 
pardoned saint; of the stainless purity which in warnings of 
incomparable solemnity against fleshly lusts still combined 
the most exquisite delicacy with the most absolute precision. 
Above all, we might speak of that perfect love which loved 
as none had ever loved and those whom none had ever loved 
before, the love which made its irresistible alliance, not with 
what the world cherished and flattered, but with what it per- 
secuted and despised. And we might point to the glorious 
results of this in the majestic drama of Christendom throughout 
the history of nineteen Christian centuries. And when we 


* Preached at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on Sunday morning, 
March 25th, being Palm Sunday, 1888. 
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had contemplated all this, and all that it irresistibly implies, 
we might still ask whether we are not driven—as some of 
Christ’s most open enemies have been in all ages—to fall, as 
it were, on our knees before Him, and cry with the once 
doubting St. Thomas: ‘My Lord and my God!” and with 
the once incredulous Nathaniel: ‘‘Rabbi, Thou art the Son of 
God, Thou art the King of Israel” ? 

If, then, to the Man Christ Jesus the heathen had thus been 
given for His inheritance and the utmost parts of the world for 
His possession ; if in the Man of Sorrows we have thus recog- 
nised “God manifest in the flesh, justified by the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory,” the only explanation of this is our 
Lord’s sinless innocence. Had there been but one spot upon 
His priestly ephod, but one rent in his kingly purple, but one 
evil word in his prophetic speech, he could never have been 
our Lord and our God. And I would ask you to observe with 
me to-day the full and unique significance of this single truth 
—the fact that this perfectness, this sinlessness of Christ, from 
whatever point of view you regard it, stands alone in the entire 
history of mankind. 

I. It stands alone, for instance, first in the fact that our Lord 
claimed it for Himself. Even those who rejected His Divinity 
have always admitted that he was pre-eminently holy, and 
that this was why His words have had for mankind a charm 
and a spell which no other words have ever had. Yet no other 
holy man who ever lived has thus claimed this perfect sinless- 
ness ; the very reverse is the case. The confessions of the 
holiest, as I have often pointed out to you, have been the most 
heart-breaking. The world’s myriads of false and of bad men 
have made a mock of sin, but generally, in exact proportion to a 
man’s saintliness, has he realised, with a remorse more bitter, 
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the exceeding sinfulness of his sins. It is true of sin alone— 
so blinding, so hardening, so stupefying are its effects—that 
the more we know of it the less we know of it, the more we 
are familiar with it the less do we realise its true nature. It 
is exactly the guiltiest who, in the mid-career of their guilt, 
feel themselves least guilty. The meridian of evil is for the 
most part left unvexed, and when a man has deliberately 
chosen the evil course, he is sometimes left alone to follow it 
to the end. But they who hate sin with all their heart, on 
their consciences any fault—even what the world deems most 
venial—lies like a spark of fire. _ It is in them that the smallest 
sin sticks like a nail, because they feel that the most trifling sin 
which man does is yet a sin which Jesus never did when Jesus 
was a man, and yet a sin for which in lowliness He came to 
die. The cry of the sin-wounded heart is wrung, my friends— 
is 1t not ?—from a king like David, not from a king like Herod ; 
from a poet like Cowper, not from a poet lke Byron ; from a 
writer like Augustine, not from a writer like Voltaire? The 
hoary reprobate, the hardened worldling, the bad boy, the dis- 
solute youth—they know nothing of sin. The young and the 
unspotted, the aged and most mature, he who has sinned least, 
he who has repented most, the fresh, innocent brow, and the 
hoary head, as St. Ambrose, the youngest of the saints, and the 
most aged—they unite in this one litany: “God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” He who on the lowest estimate of unbelievers 
was the holiest who ever lived in human forni, He claimed to 
be sinless. Even in His most intimate communings with His 
Father, He showed no consciousness of even the faintest 
sense of transgression. He alone has no forgivenes$ to ask 
for, no mercy to plead, no weakness even, to confess. To 
claim’ sinlessness, had He been sinful, would have been but 
an aggravation of sin; it would have made Him at once cease 
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to be the holiest, would at once sink Him into presumptuous 
and God-dishonouring self-esteem. So then that Jesus alone 
should have approached, with no humiliation, the footstool of 
Omnipotence; that He could, as it were, have spoken to the 
Father on equal terms—this is a fact which, except on the 
ground of His divinity, can never be explained. He was 
without sin, because the white robe of His manhood was 
enwrapped and kept white in the splendour of His God- 
head. 

IJ. And observe, secondly, that in all ages, His own age as 
well, even they who denied, and even they who hated Him, 
did not, and could not, impugn His perfect sinlessness. 
“ Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” He asked it of the 
Jews, His deadliest enemies, and they did not, and could not, 
meet His challenge. It was not, alas! from want of desire 
to do so; there is in human nature a vein of baseness which 
makes men ever love to drag down the loftiest as low as 
they can, to their own low level. Who has there been in 
any age, whom, so his name were but ever so little lifted 
above the common herd, that the sick weak beast of envy has 
not tried to smite? There have been myriads of men who, 
if they could, would have thrown dust at Heaven to stain it. 
There is scarcely a saint even, in the Old or New Dispensation, 
who has escaped the breath of contemporary or posthumous 
slander. Yet of Jesus, though He lived in familiar intercourse 
with publicans» and sinners; though He dismissed the 
miserable adultress uncondemned, and suffered the weeping 
harlot to wash His feet with her tears; though, in direct 
defiance*of pharisaical prejudices, He sat at the promiscuous 
banquet, and talked to the lonely woman at the noonday well, 
yet of Him not even His deadliest enemy has ever dared to 
breathe the faintest suspicion of His spotless innocence. 
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They said, “Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil,” but none 


of them said, “Thou arta sinner.” “Have thou nothing to. 


do with that just Man,” exclaimed the Roman lady; “1 find 
no fault in this Man,” declared the blood-stained Pilate ; 


“This Man has done nothing amiss,” moaned the dying 
malefactor; ‘I have’shed innocent blood,” shrieked the 


traitor Judas; the witnesses of His utmost humiliation 
even, when they saw Him hanging on the cross, with 
lacerated limbs and bleeding brow, smiting on their breasts 
with remorse and horror, assented to the cry of the heathen 
centurion, “Surely this was the Son of God.” 

Ill. And, thirdly, it has been the same in all ages ever 
since. They, too, have conceded His sinlessness. The fierce 
light of envy and anger has beaten on the minutest incidents 
in the life of Christ, yet none in these two thousand years 
can lay sin to His charge. The microscope of historic 
criticism, the spectral analysis of philosophical inquiry, have 
failed to discover one speck in that Sunbeam from the Father 
of Lights. The fierce hatred of the Jews, the bitter con- 
troversies of atheists, alike acquit Him. The Talmud alludes 
- to Christ with burning execration, and yet has nothing more 
to say of Him than that He worked miracles and claimed to 
be the Son of God. A noted Hebrew writing revels in 
blasphemy against Him, yet dares to invent no shadow of a 
crime. The most outspoken of modern rationalists, as they 
gaze on Him with dubious wonder, seem one after another to 
fall before Him on their knees. Spinoza sees in Him the best 
symbol of Heavenly wisdom. Rousseau said, “If the death 
of Socrates was that of a sage, the death of Jesus was that 
of a God.” His transcendent holiness awed even the 
flippant soul of Voltaire. Strauss wrote volume after volume 
to disprove His Divinity, and yet He calls Him “the highest 
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object we can imagine.” Comte tried to substitute a theory 
for religion, yet he daily studied the “Imitation of Christ.” 
Renan has shaken the faith in Christ of thousands, and yet 
he says that His beauty is eternal, and that His reign will 
never end. John Stuart Mill, believing little or nothing, yet 

says Christ was possibly charged with a special, unique, and 
express commission from God to lead mankind to truth and 

virtue. Yet, why all this involuntary prostration before Him, 

even of His enemies? Why, as they advance against Him 

in hostile array, do they one after another retire and fall to 

the ground, like Judas and his companions, when He says 

simply, “It is I,” if He alone of God’s children has been 

guilty of claiming a Divinity, which, if He were not Divine, 

would have been rankest blasphemy, and of claiming sinless- 

ness, which, if He were not sinless, it were a sin, and a 

shameful sin to claim ? 

IV. We have seen that our Lord claimed sinlessness, that His 
very enemies admitted it, that subsequent ages have confirmed 
the claim ; but, fourthly, look at this sinlessness of Christ 
from Peer point of view. Might not His voice ask from 
across the centuries: “To whom will ye liken Me, and make 
Me equal, and compare Me, that we may be like?” I do not 
ask now what religion you would prefer to Christianity. I 
do not press on you the certainty that Christianity is the true 
religion or there is none. That is indeed certain. No man 
in his senses, who knows even the highest truths of all the 
best religions in the world, would dream of comparing 
Christianity either with the arid and senile proprieties of 


- Confucianism, or the dreary negations of the Buddhist, or the 


retrograde Judaism of the Mussulman ; and if not these, then 
certainly no others. But compare the founders of these 
religions with our Lord. As for the Buddha, his very 
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existence is altogether doubtful; there is very little that is 
heroic in Confucius; and Mahomet stands, by his own con- 
fession, terribly condemned. 

V. And if you turn from secular to sacred history, as more 
likely there to find some distant parallel to Christ, whom, out 
of that stately picture gallery of Holy Writ, will you choose to 
compare with Him Whose day, afar off, they rejoiced to see ? 
Is it Adam ?—but Adam lost us Paradise. Is it Abraham ?— 
Abraham could say that which was not true. Is it Moses ?— 
but then Moses forfeited for himself the Holy Land. Is it Job ? 
—but Job says: “ I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.”’ 
Is it David ?—but does not the ghost of Uriah rise again, and the 
lips of Nathan utter: “Thou art the man”? But then, perhaps, 
you will think that at least in these long Christian centuries since 
Christ’s death, among the millions who have, I suppose, tried 
to walk in His footsteps, some have risen sinless as He, having 
had His example to follow and His grace to help in time of 
need. You will not find itso. Raise your eyes to that starry 
constellation of saintliness, the milky-way of the Church’s 
firmament—there is not a star among all that will not disclaim 
all lustre save what is drawn from the Divine fountain of His 
splendour, and though many of the saints have caught from 
His sunbeam some one bright colour of the rainbow, it is only 
in Him they will see the seven-fold perfection of undivided 
light. No man, however great, has ever been able to estimate 
or express our Lord’s many-sided glory; all have but seen in 
Him the supremacy of that one excellence which they them- 
selves have chanced most to admire. The Crusader saw in 
Him the fair Captain of all chivalry, the monks the model of all 
asceticism, the school-men the source of all enlightenment. To 
a Fénélon, Christ was the most rapt of all mystics; to a 
Vincent de Paul, the most practical of all philosophers. Even 
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the world finds in Christ its separate ideals. To the revolu- 
tionist, Camille Desmoulins, He was the good peasant, the 
greatest of political reformers; to an English dramatist, “The 
best of men that e’er wore earth about Him was a sufferer, a 
soft, meek, patient, gentle, tranquil spirit, the first true gentle- 
man that ever breathed.” His life was confessedly a copy 
over which has been fondiy traced the biography of all His 
truest saints. The self-conquest of the hermits, the unworld- 
liness of the monks, were all but parts of Him. In the 
tenderness of St. Francis of Assisi, in the picture of Fra 
Angelico, in the passionate force of Luther, in the lofty purity 
of Milton, in the transparent sincerity of Wesley, in the burn- 
ing zeal of Whitefield, in the white soul of Newton, in the 
generous self-devotion of Howard, in the innocence of all holy 
children, in the sweetness of ail holy women, in the nobleness 
of all holy men, we do but catch the single gleams of His 
radiance, we do but hear the single accents of His voice. His 
life, and His alone, was a perfect type of each excellence, and 
also combination of them all: not virtuous, but virtue; not 
truthfulness, but truth. 

So, then, my friends, we have seen, first, that Christ, and 
Christ alone, claimed to be sinless, as none other have ever 
been ; secondly, that it was acknowledged by His executioners; 
thirdly, that it was admitted even by unbelievers; fourthly, 
that in all history, alike sacred and secular, alike before He 
came and after He ascended, we find none other sinless, but 
only He: fifthly, that the very brightest and loftiest saints 
have been unable to emulate His sinlessness, even with the 
aid of His grace and the light of His example. 

VI. “But,” you may say, lastly, that, “though we have never 
known, still perhaps we might invent, we might imagine a 
more perfect character than that of Christ.” Well, my friends, 
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try it for yourselves and see how utterly you will fail. It has 
been tried a thousand times, but has the attempt ever succeeded? 
Many of the very greatest poets and thinkers the world has 
ever seen have done their utmost to try to conceive a character 
faultlessly ideal and unapproachably sublime. Have they suc- 


ceeded? In all the rich fields of epic poetry, in all the glowing | 


fairy-land of the world’s fiction and mythology, let the best-read 
man among you point me to even one character of which the 
entire conception is at once absolutely noble and entirely 
natural. You know that you cannot. Neither Homer, nor 
Sophocles, nor Virgil, nor Dante, nor Shakespeare, nor Milton, 
nor all the writers of high and serious romance, though they 
have had all virtue to draw from and all imagination at hand, 
have ever even distantly approached in man or in archangel the 
portraiture of an unexceptionable ideal And why? Simply 
because the ideal of every man’s conceiving must be stained 
with the imperfections of the man’s own individuality. How 
idle, then, and preposterous, is the sceptical notion that the 
Apostles and Evangelists—poor fishermen and common tax- 
gatherers of Galilee—could have invented or imagined the 
character of Jesus! Had it been so the imperfections of a 
Peter and a John would have been reflected in a Judaism too 
narrow, a mysticism too impracticable, a passion too unstable. 
The Christ of the New Testament surely transcends their com- 
bined capacities. Invention, when it approaches Him, instantly 
degrades Him, as it does in the Apocryphal Gospels : meaning 
to honour, they no sooner touch Him than they distort His 
image. Nay, more, not even the holiest of men can so much 
as describe or represent truly the character of Christ. The 
book called “The Imitation of Christ” has been for centuries 
to all its readers a very precious treasure-house of pure and 
peaceful thought, yet even the Jmitatio Christi does but 
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realise one single phase of Christ’s Divinity, when it almost 
misses that very phase of His work which constitutes its most 
sublime originality—that “He went about doing good.” 

My friends, there would be much more to say if time 
admitted. It would have added to the force of the argument 
that this sinless ideal is wholly unlike anything which we 
could naturally have imagined, utterly unlike the ideal which 
would have been conceived by the age to which it was mani- 
fested, the Jews of His age could never have imagined its 
breadth and its freedom, its Divine paradoxes, its human 
naturalness, its Divine elevation above the idolatry of mere 
observances. The Jews of that day would have given us a 
picture of one who was an imperfect Rabbi or an intolerant 
dogmatist. Christian ages did but exaggerate and frequently 
even misinterpret its principles or external excellences, in the 
configuration of the Saviour’s glory. They would have given 
us an enthusiast like Francis or Bernard, or a grim dema- 
gogue like Dominic, or asombre partizan like Loyola. Consider 
for yourselves what do we mean as Christians even now by 
the Christian character, and how do we represent it? Do we 
not mean the endeavour to follow the example of Christ? 
And what, then, is the result? How many of us come within 
even the most infinite distance of being Christ-like? Alas! is 
not the religious character so enfeebled by faults, so distorted 
by affectations, so embittered by antagonisms, so dwarfed and 
dwindled into pettiness and paltriness ; is it not, alas! in most 
of us Christians, so little attractive, so little engaging, so little 
lovable, so little loving, that the ordinary Christian seems 
quite indefinitely far from the most elementary understanding 
of what Christ taught, much more from the faintest and 
feeblest resemblance to what Christ was? “Let this mind 
be in you”—so we are exhorted in the Epistle of to-day— 
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“which was also in Christ Jesus.” And what was that 
mind ? You read of it in the Epistle, you have heard of it in 
the Second Lesson for this morning: perfect spirituality, in- 
finite tenderness, humility and self-sacrifice beyond our power 
to conceive or to express. Yet, after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, what is our popular religion like now? Too 
often, alas! mere materialism, threadbare shibboleths, me- 
chanical organisations, the quintessence of what is obsolete 
and abrogated, an exaltation of Pharisaism and ceremonials, a 
setting up of doctrine above 1norals, of the Church above 
Christ, of party above the Church, and of self above all. Alas! 
alas! until Christians learn what Christianity means and what 
Christianity is like, nothing more and nothing less than to be 
Christ-like—until they understand that that sacred and supreme 
Image requires of us nothing more than innocence alone, we 
shall make no way, we deceive ourselves. The world will 
not take our green glass for emeralds, or our gilded crucifixes 
for self-sacrifice, or our endless services for holiness, or our 
petty ceremonials for charity or our repeated communions for 
religion. They who would be saved must go back to the 
simple Christ and learn of Him, for He was meek and lowly, 
and loving of heart; and love is the fulfilling of the law. I 
would ask you then earnestly to “consider this High Priest of 
our profession ; tempted in all points like as we are, yet with- 
out sin.” If of the millions of the human race, during all the 
eons of their existence, if among them He alone was sinless, 
ask yourselves whether this fact, taken by itself, does not con- 
stitute an immense prepossession, an insuperable argument, 
in favour of His being God. And, if so, is it not a very 
solemn question in what relation we stand? We have con- 
sidered His sinlessness as an evidence, let us take it to heart 


as anexample. If we love and fear Christ, He is the Light, the 
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Truth, and the Way, the only consolation in our sorrows, the 
only redemption for our sinfulness, our only strength in utter 
weakness, the sole hope of our despair. But, whether we 
love Him or love Him not, He is still our King and our Lord ; 
guilty or forgiven, condemned or justified, we must all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. He the sinless—how shall 
we stand before Him if we be steeped in sins which we will 
not give up? He died to make men better—with what faces 
shall we stand in His presence, if we be daily making our- 
selves and all around us worse? “ Yet a little while, and He 
that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” We must 
make our choice between our sins and our Saviour; only let 
us remember that He died to take away our sins. This sinless 
and stainless Saviour, the Son of God, has a heart of tender 
compassion and infinite forgiveness ; and, though He be “God 
of God, Light of Light, very God of very God,” He is infinitely 
more compassionate than stained and sinful man. A mother 
may forget her child, a father may reject his returning prodi- 
gal, but day by day He stands at the door of our hearts and 
knocks, and day by day He sadly whispers to our erring hearts, 
‘‘Come unto Me, and him that cometh unto Me I will in no 


wise cast out.” 
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LIFE AND LIGHT.* 
‘¢For with Thee is the fountain of life; in Thy light shall we see light.” 


—PSALM xxxvVi. 9. 

WE think of Easter as the festival of the defeat of death ; it 
is no less the festival of the glory of life. It is one of the 
many proofs that, in spite of the existence of evil, whatever 
be its origin, God desires and loves our health and not our 
sickness, our happiness, not our misery, the spiritual bright- 
ness of love and hope, not the moral despair of sin and ruin. 
Easter fills and illuminates with a new significance the truth 
that the Son of man hath power even on earth to forgive sins, 
and that here and now, and not only beyond the grave, God is 
light, and God is life, and God is love. Owing partly to 
the chances and changes of life, partly to the mistakes and 
exaggerations of Christian teaching, partly to our own one- 
sided views of everything, but, most of all, owing to the 
prevalence of sin and unfaithfulness which plunged the world 
in pessimism and wrecked even Christian souls, we habi- 
tually take too unfavourable and too unthankful a view of our 
mortal life. The cynic, the worldling, the sated profligate, the 
unreal Christian seem to assume as an axiom that life is an 
unmitigated evil, and that it is only to be got through because 
we must and as best we can; and, what is far stranger, it is 
common to hear good men complain that to them 

“* Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man,” 

And God, Who is patient because He is eternal, bears that 
and forgives our fretful ingratitude, even as a mother forgives 
the faults of her child. God is ever doing for us that which 
is best, though we know it not, and often take it for that which 


* Preached in Westminster Abbey, on Sunday, April 8th, 1888. 
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is worst. Dark views should never be suffered to be, for a 
Christian, anything more than a small cloud—a cloud which 
very soon will be circled with a rainbow, if it be not entirely 
scattered by the sun. If we have gloomy views, let us 
remember two things: first, that they are not Christian, and, 
secondly, that they are mainly due to our own faults. If we 
walk by faith, and not by sight, and if, at the same time, we 
are ever trying to correct our faults and repent of our sins, 
our life will be brighter than a light from heaven, and the 
blessedness of that heaven will be something to us of a 
fruition. I will not be guilty of a weak optimism. I know 
that the outward lives of many who hear me are dull and 
humble; no fame will ever gild their oblivion, no great 
success will ever reward their drudgery; but what I would 
fain show you is that the externals of life are not life, and 
that as far as all the glorious essentials of life are concerned, 
and its intense and eternal realities, you may still, in the most 
humble position, and in the most drudging routine, be rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice and blessed above the felicity of 
kings. 

I do not shut my eyes to the reality or frightfulness of evil. 
I know that life is as transient as the flower of the field, and 
that death and disease walk through the world ; that every one 
of us is doomed, for our own good, to heavy and inevitable 
sorrows ; but, knowing all this, I still say that the sentiment of 
the bitter, worldly poet— 


**Know that whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be”— 


is a false and un-Christian sentiment. The Gospel teaches us, 
on the contrary, to thank God for our “creation, preservation, 
and all the blessings of this life.” Almost all of us make too 
much of the few great woes of life, and too little of the multi- 
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tude of its innocent pleasures. We mourn over its weakness ; 
we forget its immortality. Is it nothing to us that God has 
given us these mortal bodies so exquisitely adapted to our 
needs, these minds which perceive so many harmonies, these 
spirits, in virtue of which we are made in the image of God ? 
Think of the infant’s cradle, so tenderly watched, so surrounded 
by infinite self-sacrifice, so sheltered from all the rougher winds 
of heaven ; think of the brightness and innocence of early boy- 
hood and girlhood eager for gladness and enjoyment, and with 
rich foreshadowings of the world ; think of youth, with its free- 
dom from care, its vigour and generosity and golden aspirations, 
and expanding knowledge ; think of manhood, with its achieve- 
ments, its gathered experiences, its courage, its self-control, its 
love, its home, its wedded calm, its joy of the new life of 
children to be trained in their turn for all things high. It has 
been the custom of pessimists to deplore and commiserate the 
lot of old age. Scripture teaches us a better and truer lesson. 
It says that a hoary head is a crown of glory if found in the 
way of righteousness. 
“Would you be young again ? So would not I.” 

A beautiful and peaceful age in its calm and wisdom may be 
as the sunset to the day, God’s seal, as it were, set upon it. 
Our times are in God’s hand, and surely He would not give us 
all the good wine first, and afterwards that which is worst. He 
bids us use all life, and youth is but the immature part of it. 
So it is that the course of life runs on from hour to hour, 
and there is never a chain, whatever dark threads are woven 
in its warp, but the woof is of gold. I do not mean to say 
that these blessings of life are not mingled with many trials ; 
but as we look back on the retrospect of life, and see how con- 
stantly God hasoverruled those very trials for our good, weought 
to feel more and more convinced that trials are meant for mercies, 
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They are like the thunder clouds of yesterday, which we may 
find in tears of dew to-day. Our afflictions, for the most 
part, are but light—“light afflictions which are but for a 
moment”—and with them God gives us strength sufficient to 
bear them. Ifthe Jews could say that God began and ended 
their book of the law with acts and mercy, since at the begin- 
ning He clothed the naked and at the close He buried the 
dead, how much more the Christian should feel that God has 
given us who are in Christ Jesus all things, that He begins our 
Scriptures with paradise and ends them with heaven, begins 
with the rainbow over-arched and ends with the rainbow 
round the throne, begins with the earthly dove over the water 
of the Deluge and ends with the heavenly dove over the Son 
of God. 

When any of us can thus look at life, sorrow will not defeat, 
nor will fear dismay, nor will disappointment embitter us, 
and every limitation of our life, if accepted with humble 
resignation, will be but prophecies of its future perfection. 
Only the prism’s obstruction shows aright the secret of a sun- 
beam. We shall meet in life temptations, doubts, trials. 
Well, if we look at them rightly, temptations will be but a 
stimulus to effort; doubts will but serve to make our faith 
the stronger; trials will be the proof of a Father’s loving 
discipline. We should not, then, believe that evil is abso- 
lute ; it will exist for us only to edu.e good; it will be as 
silence implying sound; and thus the Christian will live 
out truly a noble human life—his human life, not as a super- 
natural life, for he is a man and not an angel; not as a wicked 
life, for he is a man and not a devil ; not as a sensual life, for 
he is a man and not a beast; not as a frivolous life, for he is 
a man, not an insect. He will try to live each day the life of 
to-day, not yesterday’s life only, lest he become a murmurer ; 
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not to-morrow’s life lest he become a visionary ; but the life of 
to-day unwinged by the Parthian arrows of yesterday ; and 
to him who thus lives in the faith and fear of God, to him who’ 
knows that sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, and that 
sufficient unto the day is the strength thereof, to him whose 
one effort it is in the path of duty to look one step onward 
and secure that step, life still continues to be a mystery, but 
it is a blessed mystery. Certainly, then, despair of life is not 
Christian, and, secondly, it is mainly our own fault. It is not 
life which ruins man; it is man that ruins life. Childhood, 
youth, manhood, old age, have each their beauty and _ blessed- 
ness; but if a man has made his childhood wayward and 
petulant, his early years selfish, his manhood worldly, if his 
soul has been the slave of forbidden pleasures, if his age has 
been the sediment of dissatisfaction or the mere gleaming of 
sins which have become impossible, then he has been the 
martyr of Satan not the martyr of God; that life has not been 
a life as God meant it to be, but as a mirage of the deceitful 
wilderness, a river lost in mud and sand. God made the 
living soul; the shame, the misery, and the shipwreck are the 
work of man. If Christ be anything more than an idle pro- 
fession in our life, if He be come to us that we may have life, 
and have it more abundantly, then our days will be very 
different ; we shall have an intensely practical aim to make 
our life what God intended it to be. The world exults in the 
scientific, the mechanical, the material advance of our age. 
Alas! of what use is it if, without God, we have lengthened 
life only for a longer misery, and developed population only 
for a ghastlier and more hopeless struggle ? All these vaunted 
triumphs of civilisation are but dross if they make men neither 
better nor happier. It needs the Gospel of Christ to turn them 
for us into gold, 
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And that is what the Lord of Life waits to do for us. He 
would fain glorify the life which He has redeemed ; He said : 
“Old things are passed away, and behold all things are become 
” The secret of life, the secret of felicity, is with Him 
or nowhere. But it is with Him, and it is a secret which, for 
them that fear Him, floods with felicity life, death, eternity, 
the world of Nature, the world of time, and the world beyond 
the grave. 


new. 


Does not that secret, for instance, transfigure the world of 
Nature? Do we not all dimly feel it when we make our 
churches bright with flowers at Eastertime ? Men dwell per- 
versely on the gloom and terror, the apparent waste, the ruth- 
lessness of Nature, I will not pause to show the blessing 
of this waste, but I will say that the signs of beauty and 
beneficence in the creation of God transcendently preponderate. 
In the field sleeping in the sunshine, in sun and moon and 
stars, in the sparkling waters, in the strength of the hills, in 
the yellow wealth of harvest, in the song of birds, in the 
silence of great trees, in the beauty and goodness of human 
faces, in every leaf and blade of grass, in every row and ear 
of corn, in every bird’s feather, and in every shell upon the 
shore, I say we hear, or may hear, the name of God, and may 
read the very autograph of His love; every primrose and 
violet may preach us a Sermon on the Mount, All this God 
did for us; all these things He gave to us. How many care 
for it? He spreads you a table in the wilderness. How 
many of you partake of it? How many thank Him for it? 
Not the mammon worshipper, not the proud, the envious, 
the cruel, the sensuous, the ungodly. “If there were but 
one single rose in all the world,” as Luther said, ‘we 
should regard it as a miracle; we should think that the man 
who made that exquisite thing deserved an empire;” but 
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because there are millions of roses we do not thank God for 
them, and yet the glory of creation is but as one rose flung 
down from the summer affluence of God. And as though 
this wealth of creation, as though this magnificence around 
us were too little, God gives, even to the poorest and least 
instructed of us, art, science, literature, appealing not only to 
the senses but to the soul. By the aid of these teachers of 
mankind we may, if we choose, build such houses within us, 
and palaces as bright as shall be proof against adversity— 
bright fancies, glad memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of perfect and restful thoughts, which care 
cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty take 
away from us. These he gives us as the foretastes of 
the many mansions which He has for us in His home 
above. 

And as though even this were too little, God has still for us 
new treasures of boundless price. Faithfulness, rich elements 
of blessedness, appeal to the natural soul, and the spirit of 
man is capable of joys still more transcendent. These are 
utterly unattainable apart from Christ, but with Him they are 
open to us all. 

I will mention two gifts of the Spirit—hope and love. Do 
we not all know—happy are we if we know by experience, 
happy would the world be if the experience were more 
common—but may we not all know, how life may be ennobled, 
glorified, transfigured by love? Acrid censoriousness, which 
regards every human being as an enemy, which doubts every 
motive, which has a word of scorn or bitterness for its fellow- 
men, is a perennial fountain of misery. Ah! how different is 
the Christian’s “New Commandment,” ‘ Love one another,” 
and which sees even in our enemies those for whom Christ 
died ! 
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‘For ever with the Lord ; 
Amen, so let it be, 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
And immortality.” 

And what is the meaning of the season through which we 
have just passed, and of which the Church intended that the 
echoes should linger on to-day? What is the meaning of 
Easter if it be not to teach us hope ? Does it not say to us, 
“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 
Make death the end of all things; suppose that its cruel 
conquest should be so complete that we should never see 
again the faces that we love, and then I grant you that life is 
so brief, so merely an illusion in itself, that its heavier sorrows 
would become intolerable. “If in this life only,” says even 
St. Paul, “we have hope, we are of all men the most 
miserable ;” but now we can bear these trials with ease 
when God sends them, because we know they are but for a 
moment, and work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. When we see the fragments of death’s broken 
sceptre lying in our Saviour’s empty grave, when we realise 
that His resurrection is the pledge of our own, life, so little 
of itself, becomes resplendent as the prelude of immortality. 
The sailors of an Arctic expedition, shut in by ice on every 
side, could yet tell by the deeper blue on the far horizon of the 
sky that there was open water beyond those fields of ice; so 
hope points to us that bluer sky beyond the icy hills of death. 
There is beauty and brightness even here, and love and the 
peace of God in faithful hearts; but hope tells us in Christ’s 
name that that on earth is but a shadow of heaven beyond, 
where there are joys which are never darkened and crowns 


which never fade. 
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It is thus, then, my friends, that Christ gives us light; it is 
thus that in His light we see light. To know Him is life—tlife 
eternal—and that knowledge might save us from making that 
fatal shipwreck of our lives which is man’s doing, and not 
God’s. He would fain intensify for you numberless blessings 
which He puts within the reach of the humblest of you all; 
He would fain transfigure the sorrows of your life as the sun 
turns into golden crimson the clouds around its dawn; He 
makes the world around us for His true children a vestibule 
of heaven ; He can give us minds pure as the dew on the rose, 
and spirits winged and ardent as those of the seraphim. What 
more could He give us? He gave His own life to die for us, 
His own Spirit to dwell in the temple of our hearts. Is this 
life, then, a thing for us to blaspheme or despise? No; let us 
take it as a boon which God gives to every one of us, and 
humbly, with His aid, try to make the very best of it. Life is 
a boon of God, and it is given to be so used in cheerfulness 
and singleness of heart that we may serve Him here and enjoy 


Him in heaven hereafter. 


THE CHURCH AND HER WORK.* 


‘¢That thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, which is the church of the living God.”—1 TIM. iii. 15. 


Ir is surely most desirable that we should have a clear con- 
ception of what the Church is, of the reason why she exists, 
and of the work which she has to do. To these subjects, 
simply and practically, I would call your thoughts. 

The word “ Church” is probably derived from the Greek 
word xvpios, “Lord,” and means “belonging to the Lord.” 
The very name reminds us Whose we are and Whom we 
serve. It is the equivalent of the Greek word *ExxAyoia—the 


* Preached in Westminster Abbey, on Sunday afternoon, July 8th, 1888, 
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assembly of those that are chosen or called forth. The two 
words together imply that the Church is the house, the temple, 
the body, the vine, the congregation of Christ; that He is our 
Teacher, our Captain, our Shepherd, our only Master; that 
we are His scholars, His soldiers, His sheep, and His 
servants; and that we are called forth from the world to 
love and live to God. In the lowest sense the word 
“Church” is applied to the material building in which 
we worship God; then it is used for any special body of 
Christians, as we talk of “the Church of England;” then 
it means the visible Church on earth, the whole company of 
those who are in the covenant of salvation, all who in every 
place love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth; 
finally, in its highest sense, as when we say in the creed: “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” we mean the whole 
Church of God, visible and invisible, all who are known to us 
as Christians and all who are known to God alone, those who 
are now living, and those who have gone before, all “the 
Spirits of just men made perfect,” all “the Church of the First 
Born redeemed in Heaven.” 
‘*One company we dwell in Him, 
One host above, beneath ; 


Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death.” 


Ah! my friends, do not learn to look on this belief as one > 
of little meaning. It is not, believe me, a mere dogma, not 
a vague abstraction; it is fruitful of holiest appeals. If the 
heir of a noble name ought to feel that noblesse oblige, that the 
determination never to disgrace the high family to which he 
belongs, should be a restraining influence from evil, so should 
the call to us, not only as individuals but as members of the 
Church, be ever ringing in our ears: “As He that hath called 
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you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conversation.” 


‘We might well feel deserted and disheartened if we were 


fighting the battles of God alone, either in our own hearts or 
in the world; but we are not alone; we are inspired and 
encouraged when we remember the faithfulness and the 
victories of the great multitude whom no man can number, 
Can our weak, our sinful voices penetrate the Heaven of . 
Heavens? Yes, they can, however weak, however sinful. 
But they can still more because they are reverberated by the 
millionfold supplications of every faithful heart throughout 
the world. They mingle with the prayers of all God’s saints 
in the censer of the great High Priest. Can our feebleness 
overcome the world and “the world rulers of this darkness ” ? 
Yes, for behind our feebleness stands the might of Christ. If 
we feel our membership of Christ, His sympathy, and the 
sympathy of all our brethren who are in the world, will thrill 
our hearts as with an electric spark, and flash lightning into 
our desponding efforts. What patriotism is—or at any rate 
should. be—to the very humblest Englishman, so to the 
humblest Christian should be the thought that our citizenship 
is in Heaven. Weare citizens, all of us, of the City of God, 
which is no mean city. We are pledged from birth, we are 
sworn by our baptism to “fight manfully, under Christ’s banner, 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil,” to act unworthily 
of our high calling in Christ Jesus becomes a deeper shame to 
us and a darker ruin, because it is nothing less than this : it is 
to break our oath, it is to abandon our colours, it is to desert our 
service, it is to betray our cause, it is to sell our Lord; and so, 
when I speak to you of the work of the Church, let me entreat 
you, my friends, not to imagine that I am speaking of that 
which is of no concern to your individual souls. What! is the 
Church, then, some mere sacerdotal caste, or some ecclesiastical 
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fiction? You, you, are the Church. You are in the Church,, 
every one of you, as much as we; you are called to be “a royal 
priesthood” no less than we. You, every Christian man, every 
Christian woman in this assembly, were made, in your baptism, 
“members of Christ, children of God, inheritors of the kingdom 
of Heaven.” By your energy, by your faithfulness, by your 
’ self-denial, must the great work of the Church be done, or it 
will not be done. The great hope of the Church of the future 
is that her work will be left less and less to a handful of ministers 
—weary, many of them, and poor, and sad at heart—but will 
be done more and more by the laity of the Church, that is, by 
the vast majority who are beginning, thank God ! on every side 
to awaken to their responsibilities, and to realise at last that it 
was not to the clergy only, but to all His children, that Christ 
said: “I was hungry, and ye gave Me no meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave Me no drink: sick and in prison, and ye did not 
visit Me.” My friends, unless you abnegate your privileges, 
ye are the blessed of the Lord, ye, ye and your children. And, 
oh! think, I entreat you, as I speak of the work of the Church 
of God, that in that Church at this moment every one of you, 
from the oldest to the youngest, is either a true or a faithless, 
either a brave or a recreant, either an active or a slothful, 
either a blessed or a useless, member. The laity may tamely 
abandon their rights, but they can never escape their responsi- 
bilities. None of us can do everything, few of us can do much ; 
but there is not one of us so poor and ungifted that he cannot 
do something. Even the most earnest of God’s saints has yet 
to pray God to forgive the very best of what we do and are; 
but remember 


“e., « every man God made 
Is different, has some work to do, 
Some deed to work ; be undismayed ; 


Though thine be humble, do it too.” 


a 
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Since then we, you, are the Church of Christ, what is the 
duty which the Church is called upon to do? Is it not, most 
briefly, to witness for Christ, and to work for Christ ? What 
is the witness to Christ? Is it not the witness that when the 
world was drowned in sin and shame and was sinking more 
and more deeply into the recklessness of despair, “ the word 
was made flesh,” “ unto mankind was born a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord”? Is it not that God has not left us, His 
creatures and His children, to perish, but that with Him is 
plenteous redemption ? Is it not that “God is love,” and that 
He “so loved the world that He gave His Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins ?” Is it not that in Him every one of us 
has unimpeded access to God, and perfect assurance before God? 
And the signs that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them,” were 
the cross on which Christ died, and the grave from which He 
rose, and the Spirit which He sent to dwell for evermore in the 
hearts of His children. This was, and is, and will be, the 
Church’s witness. It is a witness, not to herself or te her own 
priesthood, or to her imagined infallibility, or to any usurped 
claim to tyrannise over the free hearts and free consciences of 
God’s children, who are “free with a liberty wherewith God 
has made them free ;” but it is to be a witness of Him in 
Whom, and of Whom, and through Whom are all things, and 
we in Him. 

But let us remember that the witness to Christ does not 
consist, and has never consisted, in a narrow and vain repeti- 
tion of His name. It is not in saying “‘ Lord, Lord,” but in 
teaching men to do His will. The witness to Christ means 
nothing if it be not to witness to righteousness of life. It was 
the glorious function of ancient Israel to be a witness to 
righteousness. She was the upholder to the nations of the 
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banner of righteousness. She was incomparably less brilliant 
than Greece ; she was feebleness itself compared with Rome ; 
she was a lamb in the midst of wolves, with the fierce nations 
of Assyria, and Babylon, and Egypt pressing around her on 
every side, while she, nevertheless, was greater, stronger, more 
enduring than the mightiest of them. It was by virtue of her 
conduct. They were absorbed in bloody wars, they were 
swallowed up in infamous sensuality, they were wholly given 
to abominable idolatries. Among them all, like an embodied 
conscience, Israel upheld her stern and simple standard of the 
moral law. The essence and the glory of the Hebrew religion 
was not the multiplex cumbrousness of priestly ordinances, or 
the huddle of Levitical ceremonies; but it was just the plain, 
old, eternal “Thou shalt worship one God, and thou shalt 
worship Him spiritually, and thou shalt honour His name, and 
keep His Sabbaths ; and honour thy parents; and thou shalt 
not kill, nor commit adultery, nor steal, nor lie, nor covet.” 
And the Church of Christendom too has thus witnessed for 
righteousness, even before kings, and not been ashamed, You 
heard, in the First Lesson of this evening, how Nathan witnessed 
before David. Even so did John the Baptist, when he said to 
the adultrous Herod: “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” 
So did Paul when, “reasoning of temperance, righteousness, 
and of judgment to come,” he made Felix tremble. So did 
Athanasius, when he stood up to resist the base progeny of 
Constantine alone against the world. So did Ambrose when 
he drove Theodosius back from the cathedral gates of Milan, 
because he came with his hands red-wet from the massacre of 
Thessalonica. So did Savonarola when he refused to absolve 
Lorenzo de Medici unless he set Florence free. So did John 
Huss when he called up the burning hue of shame upon the 
cheek of the Emperor Sigismund, So did Luther when he 
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faced kings and cardinals. So did Massillon when he made 
Louis XIV. wince before his warnings. So did Ken, when he 
rejected the command of Charles II. to receive Nell Gwynne at 
Winchester. So did the London clergy when they refused to 
read in their churches the treacherous edict of James II. So 
did the court-chaplain when he openly rebuked Frederick 
William I., of Prussia, upon his deathbed. All who have stood 
before guilty kings, and corrupt societies, and not been ashamed, 
have been witnesses for Christ in being witnesses for righteous- 
ness. And remember that in a schoolroom among a handful 
of youths, in a shop, or in a street, or in a public-house, or in 
a railway carriage, you, if you do your duty, may be called upon 
to deliver the same protest, and yourselves to face scorn in 
witnessing for righteousness. What Churches have to dread 
most of all is a base compromise, an immoral acquiescence, a 
comfortable neutrality. The splendour of a Church which 
is on too good terms with the world is but the iridescence 
that gleams over stagnation ; it is but the glittering scurf over 
the barrenness of the Dead Sea shore. No age can do without 
the Church’s witness for righteousness—certainly not ours. 
Evils are around us on every side, not violent, but subterranean ; 
evils which may vex less than more glaring forms of iniquity 
but mortify more; which have been described as evils which 
suck the blood though they do not shed it, and ossify the heart, 
though they do not torture it. The Church will fail in her duty, 
in her witness to Christ, if she do not rebuke again and again 
the startling inadequacy of charity, the selfish accumulation 
of riches, the ostentatious luxury of fashion, the heartless in- 
difference of middle-class prosperity, the fulsome development 
of puffery, the wide spread of betting and gambling, the 
adulteration of manufactures, the dishonesties which in many 
trades have been elaborated into an art, the scandel-mongering 
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of numberless slanderers, the violence and intrigues of religious 
parties, the shameful weakness of our struggle with that curse 
of drink which is destroying so many nations, and notably our 
own, against the leprosy of uncleanness, against the mad greed 
of gold. Oh! let the Church denounce these works of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, in no weak or timid half 
accents; let her fight, not with graceful sham blows which 
only beat the air. Are there no owners of rotting houses to 
be branded with the infamy they deserve? Are there no 
‘sweaters’ ” dens to be purified, and the owners of them taught 
what a curse are ill-gotten riches? Are there no seething 
hells of immorality and vice to be torn out of the greedy hands 
of rich oppressors? If the Church fails thus to witness for 
righteousness she has lost her function. ‘Salt is good, but if 
the salt have lost its savour wherewith shall it be salted? It 
is thenceforth fit for nothing but to be cast out and trodden 
under the feet of men.” 

But Christ specially pointed to great regions of toil in which 
the Church should carry out her witness for Him and for 
righteousness. He said, for instance, “Go ye into all the 
world and make disciples of all the nations.” In the islands 
and continents how vast are the fields still whitening to the 
harvest! how urgent the call, how short the day, how pressing 
the Master, how few the labourers! Two-thirds of the race 
of men are still to be converted to Christ. But, whenever the 
Church has not slumbered and slept, think how God has blessed 
the work. Think of St. Paul, with his single hand kindling 
from city to city, from Jerusalem to Antioch, from Ephesus to 
Athens, from Corinth to Imperial Rome, the beacon lights of 
Christian truth. Think of Ulphila converting the wild Goths, 
of Boniface the Apostle of Germany. And when, after long 
centuries of sloth and corruption the Church woke to her task 
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once more, think how different the world would now have 
been if the lion-hearted Eliot had never been to teach the 
North American Indians, if the Moravians had never faced the 
winters of Nova Zembla, if Marsden had never sailed to New 
Zealand, nor Carey to Calcutta, nor Williams to Polynesia! 
Think how much poorer the Church of England would have 
been in the viaticum of great examples if Henry Martyn had 
never died alone and fever-stricken at Tokat, nor David 
Livingstone in the wilds of Central Africa, nor Charles 
Mackenzie in the fever swamps of Zambesi, nor Coleridge 
Patteson beaten down in the Pacific Isle, and his corpse sent 
to float over the blue waters with a palm upon his breast! 
Thank God that the blood of the martyrs has ever been the 
seed of the Church, and that even this nineteenth century has 
had its martyrs. Think of Bishop Hannington, killed on the 
29th October, 1885, in Equatorial Africa. A young man, he 
was in the prime of life and health, full of fun, full of vigour, 
full of high spirits, and he giving up home and all its allure- 
ments to be the messenger of Heaven through those dreary 
and horrible regions, now lost in the jungle, often starving, 
stung and attacked by swarms of bees, in constant peril of 
wild beasts, advancing alone and unarmed to men whose 
venomous arrows were poised and trembling upon the string 
ready in an instant to devote him to a death of agony, in the 
midst of savages unspeakably brutal and revolting, holding 
not his life dear unto himself, and all for the love of Christ. 
There was a Bishop indeed! ‘ About twenty ruffians set upon 
us,” he writes in his last diary, ‘“‘they violently threw me to 
the ground and stripped me of all valuables; they threatened 
to throw me over the precipice, and to beat me to death with 
their clubs. Twice I nearly broke away from them, and then 
I grew faint with struggling, and I was dragged by the legs 
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over the ground. I said: ‘Lord, I put myself in Thy hands; 
I look to Thee alone.’ I sang, ‘Safe in the arms of Jesus ;’ 
and my clothes were torn to pieces, and I was wet through, 
strained in every limb, expecting instant death, fearing that all 
my men were murdered. So full was my trust in Christ that 
I laughed amid the very agony of my situation.” I have held 
in my own hands the little Churchman’s Almanac in which the 
young martyr wrote his last words from day to day. On 
October 29th, he wrote, ‘“‘I can hear no news, but I was held 
up by the Thirtieth Psalm, which came to me with great power. 
A hyena howled near me last night, smelling the sick man, 
but I hope he is not to have me yet.” The ink was scarcely dry 
on those last words when, singing hymns, he was led out of 
the filthy hut in which he had been imprisoned to be murdered 
for his Master’s sake. Yes, thank God that even the life of 
this nineteenth century has been redeemed and ennobled by 
the imperial purple of martyrdom. ‘We ring still true,” says 
a great writer, ‘‘when anything strikes home to us, and, though 
the idea that everything should pay has infected our every pur- 
pose, there is still a capacity of noble passion left in the heart’s 
core of Englishmen, and there is hope for the nation while this 
can he said of it.” 

But He who commanded, “Go ye and teach all nations,” 
also commanded, ‘““Tend My sheep, feed My little lambs.” 
Vast is the work of the Church to be done at home also. The 
poor have to be visited from house to house, the drunkard and 
the harlot and the felon have to be won back from sin and 
Satan, the Gospel has to be brought home to millions who 
never enter the House of God. This is the part of religion 
pure and undefiled, which teaches us to bear one another's 
burdens, to inake life if we can a little better and a little 


happier, to minister to the sick, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
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the naked, to turn to Christ the thoughts of the dying, to 
console the anguish of the widow, and to dry the orphan’s 
tears. Oh! how immense and awful is the work before us 
here at home, here in London, amid the struggling and ever- 
multiplying millions of our densely crowded cities! How, 
without the eternal promise of the presence of Christ, can we 
ever have power to do this great work ?—how, without 
the sense of that presence, shall we ever be strong to 
claim and to reclaim, to build upon the foundations or 
to rebuild amid the ruins, to till the fallows and to make 
the waste places blossom with the rose? Thank God that, 
however imperfectly, with resources however inadequate 
as yet for the immeasurable demand, the Church is doing it. 
Stately and magnificent as was the great gathering of Bishops 
in the Abbey on Monday last, more touching and lovelier in 
the eyes of God is the work done by His servants in obscurity 
and poverty, and without hope of reward. Not only in 
cathedral cities and smiling villages, but on bleak moors and 
desolate hills, among the miners of our collieries, among the 
fishers of our coasts, among the factory hands of black 
commercial céntres, in “ outcast-London,” in squalid Liverpool, 
in back streets, in blind alleys, in filthy courts, in drink- 
ravaged homes, amid the agony of hospitals, amid the horror 
of asylums, amid the shame of penitentiaries, amid the 
dreariness of workhouse infirmaries. Thank God! wherever 
are to be found pauperism and brutishness and vice and 
crime, amid the swarming and prolific repulsiveness of life 
reduced to its most deplorable conditions, yea, down to the 
unknown and well-nigh unfathomable depths of physical 
misery and moral degradation, in the valley and the shadow 
of the manifold images of death, there, as angels gliding in 


and out, and almost as noiselessly, following His example 
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who went about doing good, there, though the multitude be 
idle, or selfish, or greedy of gain, Christ’s best servants, few 
in number, but divinely blessed, will carry on His work. 
Everywhere the children are being gathered into schools, the 
old are cherished, the prisons are visited, the young men are 
guided, the sinners pleaded with, the souls of the desolate 
comforted, the pillows of the dying smoothed. Blessed are 
all they, more blessed than any boon of earth can make them, 
who for Christ’s sake are thus doing Christ’s work. It is not 
a noisy, sensational, exciting work, it is not a work of touting 
and of intrigue, of tambourines and placards, of paraded 
conversion, and self-trumpeted salvation; it is a work done 
for the most part in obscurity and silence, without boastful- 
ness of progress, without hope of reward. It is quiet and 
gentle in its effects as the soft dew or invisible air; it shines 
like the sun upon the evil and the good, it falls like the rain 
upon the just and the unjust; but it is a work by which the 
Church of England is beginning in some measure to reach the 
myriads of working classes and the poor, and to reach them 
in the most human, in the most natural, in the most Christ- 
like way. 

And, to conclude, though much is being done in one sense, 
in another, and I fear a deeper, how little is being done! 
How many millions of the human race are not won as yet to 
even a nominal Christianity! And of those who are, to how 
many millions more is their Christianity but heathendom 
under another name! Vain indeed must be our aspirations, 
and small our faith, if we are content with the present state 
of things ; if, even here in London, even here in Westminster, 
even here in those miserable streets, full of crime and vice, 
and drink, and idleness, and uncleanness, under the very 
shadow of Westminster Abbey, we are not ashamed and 
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horror-stricken, not only at the worldliness of the rich, but at 
the vices of the poor, at all the mammon-worship, and all the 
callousness, at streets saturated with drink and polluted with 
prostitution. There are times when we look on this sair 
sight, at war still rampant, though the Prince of Peace has 
come, at the Church full of divisions, at religion resorting to 
the meanest weapons of worldliness, at all the weltering sea 
of human misery and sin, we are inclined to groan aloud and 
say, “Christ has come, but when cometh salvation?” My 
friends, we must not groan: we must work. When Lord 
Reay breathed the somewhat vapid wish, ‘‘ Well, God help 
all!” “ Nay,” answered Sir David Ramsay, ‘nay, Donald, but 
we must help Him to mend it.” Let us lay it down as an 
unalterable law of the Divine economy that God never does 
for man what man can do for himself. Why it is so we 
cannot tell ; why God should leave it to men so feeble and so 
faithless as ourselves to further His Kingdom we cannot tell, 
but so it is, and we have seen for generations that God can 
never make man’s best without the best men to help Him. 
Remember, then, that the cause of God rests in the hands of 
every single soul among you. One man, one woman, who is 
truly in earnest, one who has taken Christ at His word, one 
who in more than name is ready to sacrifice all for Christ’s sake, 
does more than a million Laodicean laymen and more than a 
million self-asserting priests. The battle is going on daily 
and hourly around you. On which side are you? “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon,” ye cannot be the slaves of 
sin and yet the soldiers of Holiness. If you are leading 
individually a life of greed, or of selfishness, or of indolence, 
or of vice, you are on the devil’s side as yet, and the face of 
the Lord is against them that do evil. But, and if ye be 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, as, indeed, you are pledged to be, 
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then you must fight every one of you, and fight hard; you 
must strike and strike home. Remember that in this war, the 
war that is daily going on, of good against evil, and in which, 
on one side or the other, every one of you is engaged, in this 
war, if you be indeed on God’s side, slackness is infamy, and 
to be neutral is to be 4 renegade. The battle is going on all 
over the universe, but all that you see and all for which you 
are responsible is the little corner of the vineyard in which 
you individually are placed, and the secret of successful 
conflict is the same now as it has been in all time—it is faith 
and it is self-devotion. ‘‘They overcame by the blood of the 
Lamb, and they loved not their lives unto the death,” 





LESSONS OF DISEASE AND PAIN. 


“Thou art good, and doest good; O teach me Thy statutes.”— 
Psalm cxix. 68. 
THE Sunday which we have come to call “ Hospital Sunday ” 
commemorates no great doctrine, it tells of no great event in 
the life of Christ, or in the story of the Church; and yet it 
comes, when it does, with the utmost appropriateness in the 
long series of Sundays devoted to practical lessons. It is the 
festival of mercy; it is the appeal for the compassion due to 
our suffering fellow-men. It is well for us to be forced thus to 
look around us, and to see things as they are. There is not 
one of us whose natural selfishness would not lead him to live, 
like Nabal, in sensual plenty ; like the rich fool on whose mean 
luxurious selfishness crashed down the mighty doom of death. 
How deep is the significance of the parable which was the 
Gospel of last Sunday! What was the crime of Dives? No 
fault is laid to his charge, only it was said that Lazarus lay at 
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his gate full of sores. No indictment is graven on his stately 
tomb: we are only told that he died and was buried. Christ 
does but paint the picture; he leaves your own consciences to 
draw its moral. The rich man in purple and fine linen, faring 
sumptuously every day, and dogs pitying at his gate the man 
whom the human man regarded not—that is the picture, 
and there Christ leaves it. Yet can you wonder that in 
Hades, when for the first time the rich man’s conscience 
awoke, when for the first time he recognized that life means 
something more than to sleep and feed, he lifts up his eyes, 
being in torment; for look beyond the grave, how could such 
souls as this be fit for Heaven, how could Heaven continue 
to be Heaven if it was filled with greedy, unsympathising 
egotists? Can we imagine Christ and His saints surrounded 
with souls who have not risen above lust and self? And let 
not the Dives of to-day think that his case is any better 
because he makes a palace of art of his stately treasure house, 
or that he sufficiently discharges his duty to the multitudes 
of Lazaruses who lie at his gate, because, perhaps out of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, he gives to charity a guinea 
or two here and there which he will not miss. None of us is 
doing his duty who does not remember every day of his life 
that we are not meant to be mere devouring and ravening 
insects, but brothers in the great redeemed family of 
God. It is the first axiom of a Christian’s duty, and 
the first lesson of his life, the first lesson of the 
life of Christ Himself, that no man liveth and no man 
dieth unto himself. Let us then force ourselves, this morning, 
to look through the narrow windows of our selfishness at the 
vast sea of sin and misery, disease and anguish, which welters 
around us, and rolls to our very feet its leaden and melancholy 


waves. 
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Let us look once again on that grim but most apposite vision 


which, in Paradise Lost, the Archangel Michael showed to 
the father of our race :— 


os Immediately a place 


Before his eyes appear’d, sad, noisome, dark, 
A lazar-house it seem’d, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased ; all maladies 

Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 


Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 


Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 


* * * * * 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; Despair 

Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch ; 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shook, but delay’d to strike. 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could fed 

Dry-eyed behold? Adam could not, but wept, 

Though not of woman born ; compassion quell’d 

His best of man, and gave him up to tears.” 
But, my friends, I do not ask you to see this sight that you 
may merely grieve over it in vain, but that you may see it 
brightened and ameliorated, and by yourselves. There is not 
one here, not even the poorest, not even the youngest, who 
may not help to-day to make this lazar-house of sickness not 
sad, noisome, dark, but cheerful with sunlight, bright with 
flowers, lit up with human faces which are a healing in 
themselves. You may aid the tender, the compassionate, the 
merciful to hush those groans with look and smile; you may 
send white-winged messengers of mercy to move amid those 
suffering multitudes ; you may over-arch, with the rainbow 
of hope the black horror of despair; you may invoke the 
beneficent archangel of healing science to grasp Death by the 
wrist, and to arrest his shaken dart; you may transfigure the 
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sordid dross of your earthly gains into ministers of grace and 
love, and send them among the wretched, clad over with 
purple beams and azure wings, to be the glistering handmaids 
of the compassion of your Lord. And, if you do this, 
half of life’s intolerable mysteries, which lead to so much 
unbelief, will .be illuminated at once by a ray out of 
God’s eternity. You will no longer be tempted to see and to 
side with the faithless in making the calamities of man the 
impeachment of the goodness of God; you will no longer say 
that nature is ingenious in her tortures, that there is an evil 
Deity, or that God is weak. We shall not deny for a moment 
that evil is evil, we shall make no hard pretence that pain 
is beautiful; but leaving where we found it that insoluble 
problem, we shall rest, at any rate, in the conviction that 
pain and misery are the accidents—to a great extent the 
avoidable accidents——of life, not its end and object; that 
happiness and blessing so far preponderate over them that 
every one of us may sincerely thank God for his creation, 
And is it wonderful that we cannot explain the mystery of 
evil? What we know is little; what we are ignorant of is 
immense! How infinitesimal is the fragment of what we 
see and know in this stupendous universe!’ Let me give 
you a passing illustration. There is a star in the illimitable 
heavens known to astronomers as the “Three Signets.” 
One star in that constellation is known to be distant from the 
earth more than fifty million millions of miles. Its light takes 
scores of years to reach the earth, though it travels one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand miles a second. But, by one of the 
most recent of scientific discoveries, it has now been found 
that this star is not a star at all, but a nebula of rushing and 
burning meteorites. What are we that we should lay down 
the laws of so stupendous an universe as this? Who are 
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we that we should profess to understand the infinite and 
eternal dealings of God with such an atom as man? Ah! 
no, we do not understand: we trust. Nor can any wise 
advice be given to any inquirer than this: , 
‘With patient step thy path of duty run ; 

God nothing does or suffers to be done, 

But thou thyself would’st do it, didst thou see 

The end of all events as well as He.” 

But while I touch for a moment on these considerations to 
alleviate an unpractical and profitless perplexity, let us dwell 
further on the practical truth that pain involves a lesson for 
the world of a value so immense that were it to cease we 
should lose in a great measure the glow of virtue and the 
stimulus of faith; and, that we may every one of us learn 
this lesson, let me try to show you that pain and disease are 
a moral and spiritual education, first, as regards ourselves, 
and, secondly, as to nations and societies. 

First, as regards ourselves, pain and sickness are chiefly 
due to the working of laws which have this obviously bene. 
ficent nature that they are meant to warn us against things 
inherently vile, hateful to God, and destructive to our own 
nature. Physical anguish and moral remorse, often in the 
individual, and always in the race, are nothing in the world 
but a part of the stream of sin taken a little lower down in 
its course. Of the one thousand and eight diseases to which 
our frame is liable, whole groups are but other names for 
our own faults and vices, for impurity, for gluttony, for the 
abuse of intoxicating drinks, for selfish greed about things 
earthly, for the fret and fuss and worry and overwork of 
pushing competition and exorbitant desires. Man himself, if 
he would but keep the Ten Commandments, if he would but 


live in temperance, soberness, and chastity, might, to an 
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immense extent, sweep his own life clean of foul diseases. 
Half the torments of the human frame are only other names 
for maddening gin, and stupefying beer, and poisonous in- 
toxicants. If you will not believe a mere temperance fanatic, 
shall I call in Shakespeare and Milton to prove it to you? 
Says the good old man, in As You Like It,— 


“*T never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore, my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 


And Milton can explain to you how to escape these abject 
disfigurements of God’s image, if only you would learn from 
him the rule of “Not too much, by temperance taught.” 
Young men, and young women, who hear me, if you desire 
the blessedness of a sound mind in a sound body, if you 
would lead a happy, if you would lead a healthy life, learn 
to hate drink and uncleanness, and you will have learned one 
of the many lessons which God meant you to learn when He 
sent pain and disease to be His stern missioners to our fallen 
and sinful race. But even as regards ourselves, pain and 
sorrow are not only salutary warnings against impurity and 
excess, but, when rightly borne, they uplift us in every other 
respect. They help us to endure ‘‘as seeing Him Who is 
invisible,” they make us yearn for unrealised ideals beyond 
our small moods and our vulgar comforts; they turn us from 
the near and the present to the distant and the future; they 
enable us to pass the death-doom on our mean and shivering 
egotisms. Take the noblest, purest, sweetest characters you 
have ever known—would you find them among the vulgar 
and the comfortable, who have never known anguish and pity, 


whose hearts are cold as ice and fat as brawn? ‘‘Men who 
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have bowed in humble submission to God’s will add,” it 
has well been said, “a cubit to their moral stature.” Their 
sorrows clear the vision, refine the thoughts, animate the will, 
so that there is not a duty, however simple, or a mood, 
however common, to which they do not give a richer tone. 
Take even the most innocent of all our sorrows—the aching 
anguish of bereavement. When we have lost those whom 
we have loved, has it not been to thousands, may it not have 
been to many a one in this congregation, simply as a golden 
chain between their hearts and God ? 

I turn to the lessons which pain and sorrow have for us 
as regards the world in general. I do not hesitate again to 
say that they are the stern saviours of society, that they have 
enriched humanity with its noblest types of character, that 
they have been as the storms which lash into fury the lazy 
elements lest they should stagnate in pestilence. For, first 
of all, they save society from itself. “A dissolute society,” 
says a thoughtful writer, “is a most tragic spectacle which 
history has ever to present ; a nest of disease, of jealousy, 
of ruin, of despair, whose last hope is to be washed off the 
world and to disappear.” It is a society suffocated in its 
own sickening roses, like that picture of Heliogabalus in the 
Academy, on which I hope we shall all look as a frightful 
warning. Such societies must die sooner or later by their 
own gangrene, by their own corruption, because the infection 
of evil, spreading into unbounded selfishness, ever intensifying 
and reproducing passions which defeat their own aim, can 
never end in anything except moral desolation. They go too 
far, such societies ; they overreach themselves ; they culminate 
at last in some hideous crime which awakens the flame of a 
moral indignation, in which all their social shams and gorgeous 


gluttonies become as scum in the avenging flame. Crimes, 
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like the murder of saints in the arena, like the cruelties of 
Alva in the Netherlands, like the Te Deums sung by popes and 
priests over the massacre of St. Bartholomew, like the slave 
ship flinging into the sea her living cargo to escape the 
cruiser, like Margaret Wilson standing in the rising tide of 
the Solway Firth, such crimes arouse at last the torpid 
consciences of voluptuous nations and careless rulers and 
greedy interests. Look to it—they may silence prophets, they 
may slay martyrs, they may sneer at and insult moral 
enthusiasm ; but, whenever a spark is kindled in the stubble 
of corruption they may emulously rush to stamp it out, and 
to crush those who have kindled it. The “ faddists” as they 
call them, as they think, are easily put down, the fanatics are 
gagged and brow-beaten and solemnly lectured by pompous 
doctrinaires, yet that spark in the brittle and rotten stubble is 
a certain prophecy of coming conflagration. The fervour of 
disinterested unselfishness always did look ludicrous and 
fanatical to callous /azssez faire and to prosperous greed; but, 
when men have long trampled on the natural rights of 
humanity, when they have grown rich by shamefully tempting 
its weakness to self-destruction, they at last sting into rage a 
Divine passion, and the faddist and the fanatic, pleading before 
mumbling newspapers and immoral men of the world, 
pleading before the tribunal of the conscience of nations and 
at the bar of God, and pleading only for the lost, weld together 
a force animated by holy indignation, which is stronger in its 
very weakness than the precarious combinations of a profligate 
selfishness. Before the solemn league and covenant of those 
who have sworn to do their utmost to redeem mankind, the 
conspiracies of immoral interest are brought to judgment, and 
the strongest combinations of worldly expediency are shattered 


to the base. 
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Nor do pain and sorrow only help the deliverers of the 
oppressed. They tend further to enrich the blood and uplift 
the ideals of the world. It is the pity for them which kindles 
the passion of the prophet standing undaunted before angry 
kings and mocking peoples, and the supremacy of the martyr 
who wields God’s lightning while he stands in his shirt of 
flame. Men pass, with indifferent weariness, the statues 
of the little great men who have succeeded in the 
scrambles of scheming selfishness, the ordinary vulgar 
ecclesiastic, the ordinary vulgar politician, the ordinary 
vulgar king, but they pause with loving reverence before 
the humble brown figure of Francis of Assisi, and their 
hands thrill to handle the rosary of Vincent de Paul; and 
amid the crumbling mausoleums of a thousand millionaires, 
they look to the humble graves of the true benefactors of their 
_ race, 

My friends, is not this the secret of Christianity itself? 
Greece had the nameless fascination of her art, the glamour 
of her loveliness, the distinction of her intellect, the inspira- 
tion of her song; Rome had her law, her order, her iron 
strength, her thirty legions—what guardsman or satirist of 
Rome, what lustful noble or blood-stained autocrat, so much 
as deigned to let his scornful glance rest for a moment 
on the peasants and fishermen of Galilee, with their 
vulgar gatherings of slaves and artisans? “ You are cooks, 
cobblers, fools, low-born fellows, who have left your bonds and 
your work to preach about the things of Heaven,” said the 
Pagan journalist and J/:ttérateur. Ah! but these cooks and 
cobblers and clowns who cared nothing for the idle pomp and 
greed of life, were appealing straight to the consciences of men 
and women, of bond and free. Their faith soared high above 
the imperial eagles, and when the empires of the world caved 
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in and became a disordered ruin, the new religion planted on 
its victorious banners the cross, which was their symbol of an 
immeasurable love. Pity then, my friends, was the secret of 
Christianity, and you are asked to be Christians to-day. You 
are invited, every single person in this church is invited, to 
take your share in all that is best and most Christ-like in the 
impulses of human nature, to feel that the true work of life is 
to do the work of Christ, to recognize for once that the heart 
and essence of Christianity is not wrangling ecclesiasticism, but 
tender love, to imitate, at some immense and humble distance, 
those who have raised strong arms to bring Heaven a little 
nearer to our earth, Will you, in some infinitesimal measure, 
join to-day in the bonded union of all that is truly noblest 
of our race? Here, all around you, are pain and sickness and 
suffering ; little children look to you in their anguish with 
pinched faces and with pathetic eyes; strong men whom acci- 
dent has crippled and laid low, entreat you to restore them to 
their work and to the support of their little ones; the victims, 
not only of their own evil passions, but of the evil customs 
and evil laws which you continue to sanction, implore you 
at least to alleviate the ruin which your evil customs and 
your evil laws perpetuate. Oh! what sons and daughters of 
misery, and multitudes ready to perish, look to you with mute 
appealing glance to-day! Will you look on that sight with 
that heart I spoke of, cold as ice and fat as brawn? You 
profess to call yourselves Christians : well, do yeu think Christ 
came into the world only that we might build Him grand 
churches, and elaborately honour Him in pompous services, if 
your churches and your services only make you more unlike 
Him in heart? Ah! He came ten thousand-fold more that 
you might do that work of the good Physician which He most 
truly loved. See Him standing in that crimson sunset by the 
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Sea of Galilee, giving sight to the blind, cleansing the leper, 
restoring strength to the paralysed, releasing the tortured soul 
of the demoniac, and making it clear to all the world for ever 
that He took our infirmities and bore our diseases. Behold 
the Man! You will say: “It is not ours to re-illume the 
extinguished lamp of reason; not ours ‘from the thick film to 
purge the visual ray ;’ we cannot make the lame man leap as 
the hart, or make the tongue of the dumb to sing.” Indeed, 
my friends, you can, and you can by such a little thing. You 
are not asked to sell all that you have and give to the poor; 
you are not asked, like John Howard, to devote your life to 
setting the captive free; you are not asked, like Sister Dora, to 
shut yourself up in the plague-stricken hospital, or, like Father 
Daniel, to go and live among the lepers until you become a 
leper, but you are only asked to contribute worthily to-day out 
of your comfort, out of your abundance, out of your super- 
fluity. Puny and insignificant indeed is that which is asked 
of you to-day compared with those heroic acts of sublime 
self-sacrifice. Ask yourselves, ask your own consciences, 
whether you might not, most of you, give double, treble, 
quadruple, perhaps even a hundred-fold, more than you 
intended to give, without feeling the loss at the end of the 
year, or the diminution of a single comfort, or the limitation of 
a single superfluity. Oh! as I think how many myriads of 
sorrows plead to me this morning, what throbbing pain, what 
corroding care, what agonies sobbing to be assuaged, what 
streaming tears that it needs some human hand to wipe away, 
I wish that some breath from heaven would melt the densely . 
folded snows which settle year by year on so many hearts, 
and call forth the flower of pity there, were it but as an Alpine 
harebell hung with tears on some glacier. Oh! that for one 
moment you might see Christ, Who stands in the midst of us, 
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and notice with what stern indifference He turns away from 
all the things you prize, and all the things on which you pride 
yourselves. See how He values selfish wealth but as the dust 
in the balance, and rank but as the tallness of one blade of 
grass which towers a millionth part of an inch above its 
fellows! See how through all the push of your rivalry, and 
all the splendour of your entertainments, and the vain show of 
your pride, and the pleasureless dissipation of your season, 
how from your fashionable churches and the squabbles of your 
religious champions about the infinitely little, He passes with 
grief and silence to enrich with His presence and His blessing 
those places only where the poor are helped and the sick 
healed. Among all these things of which you are-so ambitious, 
among all these things which you so greatly desire, have none 
of you the least longing to hear the accents of that Voice 
whose -beatitude transcends in one instant all the congregated 
pleasures that earth can give, and which says lovingly to al] 
who help in that blessed ministry: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My brethren ye have done 
it unto Me” ? 





DOERS OF THE WORD.* 


““Be ye doers of the word, not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.”—JAMES i. 22. 
One truth runs throughout the whole of Scripture: that truth 
is that religion cannot be dissevered from morality; that the 
object of all religion, and the test of all religion, is morality ; 
that, compared with obedience to the moral law of God, 
orthodoxy is nothing, and outward observances are nothing ; 


that the creeds, if they be dislinked from the commandments, 
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become, for all purposes of salvation, “as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal.” Character is of infinitely more importance 
than correct opinions, and conduct is nine-tenths of life. I 
express the truth in various forms, because in all the divisions 
and controversies of the Church it seems to me to be disastrously 
forgotten ; and I wish to bring it home to your strongest con- 
victions. “Hew thee two tables of stone,” said God to Moses, 
“and I will write on the tables the words which were in the 
first tables.” Those two tables of stone were very brief: they 
contained the Ten Commandments, or as the Jews called 
them ‘‘the Ten Words,” which might be written on the palm 
of the hand. They were, as our duty to God: worship 
one God, worship Him spiritually, worship Him with 
reverence, and with godly fear; and, as our duty to men: 
honour your parents, be pure, be kind, be honest, be truth- 
ful, be contented. Yet that moral law, so brief, and so 
simple, was the very heart and centre of the entire Old Dispen- 
sation ; it was enshrined in the ark, in the Holy of Holies, 
under the golden wings of the Cherubim. God spake these 
words, and Hespake no more; and all the cumbrous parapher- 
nalia of Levitical ritualism,—consisting in a great measure of 
statutes which were not good, and ordinances whereby men 
could not live,—all the priesthood, and all the sacrifices, and 
all the Temple, were worse than valueless without them, 
This is a lesson especially needful for all who profess to call 
themselves Christians, and most of all for those who regard 
themselves, or who wish to be regarded, as religious men. 
They are often reminded that lowly, humble, unostentatious 
duty is more than all burnt offerings and sacrifices. They 
are not often inclined to resent what they call the preach- 
ing of mere morality. To all surface religionism it is pecu- 
liarly distasteful—that only proves how necessary it is. It is 
as the winnowing fan to party hypocrisies and deluded self- 
satisfaction. “He that hath My word let him speak My word 
faithfuily, saith the Lord;” “ What is wheat to the chaff? 
saith the Lord ;” “Is not My word a fire, saith the Lord, and 
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like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” You who 
think yourselves to be religious, I would ask you to come 
down to-day from the empyreal air of your self-satisfaction in 
a nominal religion, and to sit humbly in the dust searching 
whether, in spite of all your professions, your heart is right 
with God ; for all opinions on which we pride ourselves, and 
all observances about which we brag—“TI am not as this 
publican ”’—are of very minor importance, but righteousness 
and holiness, these are the Law and the Prophets. 

I. What is religion? It is not external service, fasts, feasts, 
ceremonies, genuflections, sacrifices. It was through this 
error that the Pharisees kindled our Lord’s most burning 
indignation, because they had blurred the very meaning of 
Spiritual service with the scurf of littleness, confounding it 
with fringes, and phylacteries, and all multiplication of solem- 
nities, and the tithings of pot-herbs. Hear the Old Testament 
on this point. ‘‘ Bring no more vain oblations,” said Isaiah ; 
“Incense is an abomination unto Me;” “ Your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth, they are a trouble unto Me, I am 
weary to bear them.” Hear the Prophet Samuel: “ Hath the 
Lord as great delight in sacrifices as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord? Behold, obedience is better than sacrifice and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.” Hear the Prophet Micah, 
in words which sum up no small part of the Bible : “ Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord and bow myself before 
the most high God?” “ Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams and ten thousands of rivers of oil; shall 
_I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin. of my soul ? He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” Now turn to the New Testament, and 
hear St. Paul. Circumcision was the most prominent of all 
rites of the Jews whom he addressed, yet thrice over he said, 
“Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but 
a new creature, but to keep the commandments of God, 
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but faith which worketh by love.” Hear St. John: “He that 
saith I know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him.” Hear the Lord Christ 
Himself. His favourite quotation from the Old Testament 
was: “I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” Hear Him say, 
“Behold, the hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shalt worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” And, again, ‘‘ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of My Father, 
which is in Heaven.” And, again, hear Him say that “the 
things from without cannot defile a man, but the things from 
within, out of the heart, out of which proceed all defilements ;” 
and this, He said—abolishing a thousand superfluous Jewish 
ordinances—and this, He said, making all meats clean. 

II. External service, therefore, is not religion, nor, secondly, 
is orthodoxy or right opinion the essence of religion, Grievous, 
indeed, would it be if it were. Majorities of Christians 
have erred; and minorities have erred; and empires, 
and races, and generations have erred; and Fathers, and 
Councils, and Convocations, and Synods have very grievously 
and egregiously erred; and thousands of persecuting In- 
quisitors, and millions of anathematising priests, when they 
were’ never so positive, have erred; and the Churches 
of Jerusalem and Antioch and Alexandria and Geneva, 
and the Eastern Church, and the Western Church, and 
probably every Church that ever was, have erred; and it 
is only a narrow and fanatical provincialism which, without 
charity, without humility, without toleration, claims infallibility 
in all points for its own opinions. “Take away,” said the 
fervent Chillingworth, “take away this presumptuous im- 
posing of the senses of men upon the word of God, the special 
senses of men upon the general words of God; take away this 
deifying of our own opinions and tyrannous enforcing of them 
upon others, this restraining of the word of God from that latitude 
and the understanding of men from that liberty wherein Christ 
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and the Apostles left them.” Very plain, very simple, very 
general was the Creed which sufficed for the early Christians ; 
and it were well if ours were equally so, and it were still 
better if ours were as full of love. The Pagans certainly were 
in all matters of opinion grievously astray, yet, in spite of such 
errors of opinion, it was to virtuous Pagans that St. Peter 
said: “Ofa truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and doeth 
righteousness is accepted of Him.” And they were Pagans on 
the Areopagus whom t . Paul reminded that ‘God is not far 
from any one of us,-seeing that in Him we live and move and 
have our being; as certain also of your own poets have said, 
For we are also His offspring.” I repeat then that religion is 
not outward observance, is not voluntary humiliation, it is not 
a curiously articulated Creed. Theology is but its intellectual 
form, externalism its varying vesture, ritualism its superfluous 
and often childish fringe, self-torment its morbid misappre- 
hension, fanatical bigotry its disaster and its eclipse. What 
then is religion? I will tell you. Superstition has been 
called fear before God ; fanaticism hatred before God; religion 
is love before God. Is it not so? Go to the Word and to 
the Testimony for a reply, and not by any means to the com- 
mandments and traditions of men. What was the Lord’s 
answer to the young ruler who passionately asked Him, What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life? Was it not perfectly plain ? 
—“Keep the Commandments.” “If Thou wilt enter into 
life”—what ? Hold certain views or opinions? fast, scourge 
yourself, stand praying in churches and synagogues all day 
long? Nothing of that kind; not one single word about 
external observances, not one single word about theological 
opinions, but, “If thou wilt enter into life’—and our 
Lord says it as plainly to every man and woman in this 
abbey as He said it to the young ruler then—“TIf thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the Commandment.” And which com- 
mandment—all the Rabbinical regulations, all the Pharisaic 
scrupulosities, or anything resembling these ? No, but “Love 
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God with all thy heart, and love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
That is religion, that is true religion, that before God and the 
Father is religion pure and undefiled. ‘Wash you, make 
you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before Mine 
eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well”—that is religion. 
“Cleanse your hands, and purify your hearts”—that is 
religion. To ‘cast away the works of darkness and put on 
the armour of light”—that is religion. To “loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burden, and to let the 
oppressed go free”—that is religion. ‘‘Let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity ”—that is 
religion. ‘Let judgment run down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream’’—that is religion. To walk in the 
light, to keep innocency, to watch the door of our lips, to 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, to love one another, as He 
gave us commandment—that is religion: not, it may be, the 
religion of party men ; not, it may be, the religion of Pharisees ; 
not, it may be, the religion of fine ladies of the world, or of 
conceited youths, or of fomenters of discord and division, but 
the only religion which will not shrivel to ashes in God’s 
revealing fire, the religion of God’s own true children, in all 
places and everywhere, the religion of the Christian and the 
religion of the saint. 

My friends, let us take home to ourselves these truths, 
for they are of tremendous importance to every one of 
us, and perhaps of the deepest importance to those who 
accept them least. That sacred and supreme Majesty re- 
quireth of us nothing save innocence alone. Perhaps at this 
moment you think yourself a religious man or a religious 
woman because what you call your Churchmanship is so 
exceedingly orthodox. Do not be deceived: all that may be 
a great deal lighter than the dust of the balance. If you area 
bad son or a bad daughter to your parents; if you are a sly 
intriguer, or a secret back-biter; if your mind is fermenting 
with unclean thoughts; if you are not kind in your words and 
innocent in your dealings ; your worship is then no better than 
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the clack of the Tartar’s prayer-mill, and your faith is of no 
more value than the tree which is rotted into the grotesque 
semblance of something else. If any man among you seem to 
be religious, let him perform the duty which so many religious 
men so fatally neglect—“if any man among you seem to be 
religious, let him bridle his own tongue,” or else he deceiveth 
himself, and that man’s religion is vain. Oh! let us test our- 
selves very searchingly by this test, lest we become that most 
hateful of all things in the sight of God—hypocrites ; hypocrites, 
it may be, all the more false because, deceived by the guise of 
party saintliness, or the flattery of party admiration, we have 
deluded even our own selves into the notion that we are partly 
true. Men who claim to be religious ought to be the sweetest, 
the most trustworthy, the most amiable, the most beloved, and, 
alas! too often they are not. They are often less noble and 
less attractive, less lovable and less Christlike than those 
whom they are constantly denouncing. Men who are indeed 
holy raise the ideal, sweeten the atmosphere, enrich the blood 
of the world; we are better when we think of them, we 
should like to stand bareheaded in their presence. ‘Their 
opinions may be all wrong; they may be Jesuits, like Francis 
Xavier, or Quakers like George Fox, or heathens like Marcus 
Aurelius ; their practices may be all wrong ; they may be 
half-crazed hermits like St. Anthony, or ignorant enthusiasts 
like St. Francis of Assisi; but it is their love, their goodness, 
their holiness, which moves the world. All the vain noises, 
quarrels, hatreds, excommunications, massacres which have 
disgraced the Church for eighteen centuries have been about 
small matters of practice, or small matters of opinion, and yet, 
though these practices and opinions have filled the world with 
fury and strown the Churches with the ashes of unhallowed 
passions, they have had less to do with the true end of human 
life—which is to glorify God here and to enjoy Him for ever 
in Heaven hereafter—than one honest struggle with severe 
temptation, or one hour of humble prayer. The mah and the 
woman to whom the world turns with its most pathetic and its 
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most grateful recognition—its men like St. Louis and Fra 
Angelico, its women like St. Katharine and St. Theresa ; its 
men like David Livingstone and Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, ~ 
its women like Elizabeth Fry or Sister Dora—have not been 
so beloved because they cared for small controversies and small 
ecclesiasticisms, but because they have been God’s children, 
true and loving. Those are the men and women whom the 
Church wants, whose work Christ wants; not sticklers for 
shibboleths, not partizans of archaologies—simple goodness, 
simple holiness, that is what the world wants, that is what God 
requires. Show me aman who is pure and happy and tender 
and true—not jealous, not envious, not an anonymous slanderer, 
not always judging and condemning others—and be he 
Romanist or be he Dissenter, be he Ritualist or be he 
Plymouth Brother, I do not then care one straw for his ecclesi- 
astical orthodoxy or heterodoxy, or for his rubrical proprieties 
or improprieties, but I will entreat him to help me also to be 
like himself, a child of God. I recognize in them the dignity 
of. virtue and the beauty of holiness, and to them, whatever 
they may call themselves, I give the ungrudging reverence 
which I refuse point blank to the petty self-assertion of 
intriguing faction which, with its insolence and its lovelessness, 
disgusts the cultivated intellect and does but heap stumb- 
ling blocks before the tottering childhood of the world. What 
a tremendous responsibility then must rest on those who 
call themselves Christians, and how deep must be their guilt 
if, in spite of their profession, they only make men despise the 
Offering and hate the Tabernacle of the Lord! We have 
known, every one of us, or we have been indeed unhappy,— 
we have surely known good men and good women; we have 
seen, and not in dreams, on human faces the glow of sympathy 
and the bloom of modesty. How do such human beings 
attract us, how do they seem to have walked with angels in 
Paradise, and to have heard the voice of God! How do we 
rejoice to see written, as it were, upon their faces, not only the 
Commandments, but the Beatitudes! What do we care 
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whether such a man says “ Shiboleth” or “Sibboleth,” when 
to know him is a liberal education, and to be with him is to 
be filled with longing to be nearer Christ? Yet every true 
Christian should be such a man or such a woman, and men 
should take note of them that they have been with Jesus, 
- When men show us the fair fruits of long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, temperance, I know them and I love them; but, 
when men come to us with sneers and snarls, with party 
dogmas and burdensome Pharisaisms, talking Beatitudes, but 
acting Inquisitions, the Church for ever on their lips, and a 
want of common justice, honesty, or fairness in their actions, I 
do not recognize them; they are deceivers; “the voice is 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau ;” I do not 
wonder that men are only repelled by such as these, or that 
they turn from them saying: ‘Jesus I know,-and Paul I 
know, but who are ye?” 

O Christian men and women, do not deceive yourselves ! 
Remember that God sees through shams, remember that God 
does not care for anything except the heart. He will not in 
the least value you for your professions, or for your observ- 
ances: but, “(as He Who hath called you is holy, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation.” If you want to make 
religion lovable, you ‘must make it lovely; if you want men 
to accept your opinions, enable them, if you can, to respect 
your character; let men see in you a purer standard than 
their own, a loftier stature, a kindlier sympathy. The 
centuries do homage to real goodness; it is fairer than the 
morning or the evening star; it is the reflection of the life of 
Christ; it is as “‘a city set ona hill;” it is as a pillar of fire 
moving over a wilderness of graves. A true Christian should 
be exemplary. Men ought to go to him to decide their very 
quarrels; they should be able to say: “We can absolutely 
trust him, for he is a Christian.” When every one else, with 
the eternal spirit of the populace,—and the religious populace 
is in this matter worse and meaner than the secular,—when 
every one else who is but a sham Christian is crushing his 
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enemies, adoring mere success, swelling the clamour against 
the unpopular, trampling savagely on the fallen, absorbed in 
money-making, swayed by prejudice and by interest, not by 
truth and honour, men ought to be able to say of every real 
Christian, ‘‘ He, at least, will be fair; he, at least, will be able 
to show us that there is such a thing in this world as justice 
left ; his pure soul will raise us, as on eagle wings, above this 
heap of mud!” Ah! let us all care less for religionism, with 
its wretched squabbles, and its party posturings, and more for 
real religion in its essence and its awfulness. Show us its 
true goodness, show it us in things that are admirable, lovely, 
winning, and of good report. We do not want phrases, we 
want goodness ; we do not want symbols and rituals, we want 
simplicity and reality ; we do not want tarnished gildings, we 
want beaten gold. Love your enemies; ye who would be 
true Christian men and Christian women, be fair, if you can, 
to your opponents ; be tolerant towards those from whom you 
differ ; judge not; give generously ; look at the beam in your 
own eye and not at the motes in the eyes of the others; be 
humble and be gentle; bring forth much fruit, not of talk, but 
of character, Ah! this is indeed a hard thing, and it can only 
be achieved by the sincere ; it can only be achieved through 
the grace of God, sought and struggled for in many an hour of 
earnest prayer ; and yet so, and so only, shall ye be the sons 
of your Father which is in Heaven, for “He maketh His sun 
to shine on the evil and the good, and He sendeth His rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 
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THE MIGHT OF THE SPIRIT.* 


“Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts,” —ZECH. iv. 6. 


THE aspects under which we may regard the commemoration 
of Whit Sunday are as manifold as those of Christianity itself. 
This afternoon I would ask you to look upon its bearing on 
the work which we-have to do in England for Christ to-day. 
When we look at the world of sin and Satan, we are often 
tempted to despair. But despair is faithless; when, indeed, 
we recall with shame our own dead and selfish hearts we may 
well despair; but we ought rather to lift up our eyes to the 
hills from whence cometh our help. Let us look at the 
victorious life of the Spirit in the subdual and amelioration 
of the world. The fact rightly apprehended would inspire a 
conviction, an enthusiasm, a hope which would sweep away 
the force of evil as irresistibly as a child’s sand-heaps are 
swept away by the advancing tide. In these days, when we 
are so lightly and confidently assured that miracles have never 
happened, and that we are persons of very inferior intellect if 
we believe that they did, it is well, at any rate, to remind 
ourselves of the two stupendous miracles of Christianity and 
Christendom. Christianity, what does it mean? It means 
that when the whole world was lying in wickedness, burdened 
alike by an intolerable weariness of life and a haunting dread 
of death; when the philosopher, practically giving up all 
solution of the problems of existence, contented himself either, 
on the one hand, with an attitude of defiance or, on the other, 
with an epicurean self-indulgence,—there was born in the 
village of Bethlehem, and there grew up in the carpenter’s 
shop at Nazareth, One Who in earthly position was no more 
than a peasant of Galilee, Who for three years, during a half of 
which He was a hunted and excommunicated fugitive under 
the ban of priests and with a price set upon His head, preached 
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to ignorant multitudes of publicans and harlots, to the humble 
and the poor, the good news of the kingdom of heaven. And 
when He was betrayed by His apostle, forsaken by His 
followers, seized by His enemies, and amid a roar of universal 
mockery was crucified with the combined hand of Jews and 
Gentiles ; and no origin of a new faith has been more hope- 
lessly obscured or more overwhelmed with universal shame. 
And yet because that faith corresponded absolutely with — 
the needs of the human soul, it became a new inspiration 
to the world, the inspiration which came from that crucified 
Victim, who was the Son of God. Standing far down in 
the darkness of an icy valley, I once witnessed a sunrise 
in the Alps. The first beam struck the summit of Monte 
Rosa, and looked like a vivid crimson spot amid a deep 
gloom; and then the rising dawn fired the summits of 
mountain after mountain, and floated in a river of broadening 
gold down through snowy slopes, until at last the hills and 
the valleys and the pine forests seemed to shout aloud and 
clap their hands, as they were flooded irresistibly with the 
rejoicing light. Even so, He who is the light of the world 
dawned with an infinitude of blessing upon dark and guilty 
nations. When Polycarp stood before the waiting multitudes 
in the theatre of Smyrna, the pro-consul bade him spare his 
grey hairs by blaspheming Christ. ‘Eighty and six years 
have I served Him,” answered the steadfast martyr, “and He 
has done me no wrong, and how can I now blaspheme my 
King that has saved me?” And after eighteen hundred 
years of Christianity, millions of Christians could still 
exclaim, ‘He has never wronged us, He is our King, He is 
the Lord of Glory, He is the Lord of Love; we will never 
leave Him ; He is our Good Shepherd, and we are the people 
of His pasture and the sheep of His hand: Lord, to whom 
should we go, Thou hast the words of eternal life?” (And 
Christendom, is that no miracle? Is it no miracle that 
though the Gospel had arrayed against it, in scorn and fury, 
all the wit and philosophy and art of mankind, all the 
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majesty of the mighty peoples in the plenitude of their 
imperial power, all the swords of thirty legions, all the 
immemorial awe and splendour of Jewish ceremonial, all the 
glory that was Greece, and all the grandeur that was Rome, 
yet that it prevailed? No faith was ever so loathed and so 
persecuted as was infant Christianity. There was not a 
single term of execration which the Pagans spared to heap 
upon the belief which they called a pestilent and a malefic 
superstition, and upon believers whom they calumniated as 
vile and nefarious conspirators, On the very walls of Rome 
used to be scribbled gross caricatures of what the world 
regarded as the abject infatuation of Christianity. How came 
these humble and hated persons, these slaves and artizans, 
these unlearned and ignorant men, so to get the start of the 
majestic world, and bear the palm alone ? How came it that 
the greatest, the most advanced, the splendid and prominent 
races of the whole world, have, one after another, embraced 
Christianity ? How comes it that at this very moment one 
out of every four of the more than 100,000 millions of 
human beings in the world is a professing Christian ? 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Is the world so silly, is all 
its best intellect so anile, is the genius of humanity so 
wretched a fool as to be duped by a mere fraud and illusion 
preached by wandering beggars, blindly to embrace with its 
heart, to enshrine in its stateliest temples, to enrich with its 
most splendid offerings, to set forth in its most brilliant hues 
of imagination and intellect, a faith so intrinsically feeble that 
after nineteen centuries of beneficent victory it can only 
tumble down like a pack of cards at the touch of any smart 
declaimer who chooses to say that it is a lie? Because it was 
a truth and no lie we have been well reminded that the babes 
and striplings of the world prevailed over the serried array 
of emperors, aristocracies, and statesmen, that very elaborate 
apparatus of organized institutions, Is this solemn voice of 
the ages, is this cogent mass of human testimony to go all for 
nothing? Is it nothing that Christianity has prevailed over 
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he banded union of the powers of evil, and that even in 
spite of the corruptions which have gathered round it; in 
spite of the crimes, negligences, and ignorances of its own 
professing followers; in spite of the wounds wherewith it 
has been most sorely wounded, that it should still triumph 
and prevail? I say that if Christianity be a lie, then every- 
thing and all human life altogether is a lie, and the pillared 
firmament is rottenness, and earth’s base built on stubble. 
What, then, is the secret of this immense and amazing 
victory of Christianity? The secret lies in that which we 
commemorate to-day; it lies in the outpoured Spirit of 
Pentecost. It was that which made the might of weakness 
irresistible ; it was that which gave to the feeble seedling its 
imperishable vitality ; it was that which sent the few poor 
fishermen and publicans of Galilee to conquer and to 
regenerate the resisting world. In the might of that Spirit 
St. Peter broke down the old wall of partition, and admitted 
the Gentiles into the Church of God. By the earthquake of 
that Spirit the veil of the Temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom, and free access was given to all in the 
holiest place. Convicted by the mind of that Spirit the 
hostile Rabbi of Tarsus sent the Gospel flashing like a 
beacon fire from Jerusalem to Antioch, from Antioch to 
Ephesus, from Ephesus to Rome, The might of that Spirit, 
working among the Roman legionaries, subdued their fierce 
and stubborn hearts; the might of that Spirit dilated the 
humble intellects of the apologists of Christianity, made 
ridiculous the wit of Lucian, the taunts of Celsus, the logic 
of Porphyry, the satire of Julian. That Spirit leapt with 
St. Telemachus into the Coliseum, and put an end for ever to 
the hideous butchery of the gladiators in the arena; it 
emancipated the wretched millions of ancient slaves; it 
made childhood sacred with the seal of baptism, and it gave 
to trembling womanhood the rose of chastity and honour. 
The light of that Spirit, again, dissipated the radiant glamour 
of Pagan fancy, broke the wand of the enchantress, hushed 
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the song of the siren, branded with shame the flushed face of 
Bacchus and the harlot brow of Aphrodite. The might of that 
Spirit, abasing the Roman eagles, wove its cross, the symbol 
which heathenism loathes as the gibbet of a malefactor, in 
gold on the banners of armies and in gems on the diadems of 
kings. Touched with that Spirit the rude northern barbarians 
bowed their heads before the meek, white Christ. Clothed in 
that Spirit the missionaries went forth—St. Thomas to Ulphilas, 
from Ulphilas to Boniface, from Boniface to Henry Martyn and 
Coleridge Patteson, until the great angel stood with one foot 
upon the land and one upon the sea with an everlasting Gospel 
in His hands. In the might of that Spirit the Crusaders gave 
up their lives for their fair captain, Christ. It was the love 
which that Spirit kindled, like a pure flame upon the altar of 
their hearts, which made the philanthropists, from Fabula to St. 
Francis and St. Vincent de Paul, and John Howard, and David 
Livingstone, and Lord Shaftesbury, strong to confront the 
menacing monopolies, and to smite the hoary head of invete- 
rate abuse. So Pentecost, the day which we now commemorate, 
the descending flame, the rushing mighty wind of the Holy 
Ghost, is the secret of all that Christianity has done for the 
love of Christ its Lord. Look forward for three poor centuries 
from that first Pentecost, and on Whitsun-day, Anno Domini 
337, died in the white robe of the baptism which he had 
just received, Constantine the Great, the first Christian 
emperor of Rome. Look forward to six centuries, and it 
was on Whitsun-day of Anno Domini 597 that the con- 
version of Saxon England began with the baptism of King 
Ethelbert. Look forward for seven centuries and a half, 
and it was on Whitsun-day in Anno Domini 755, that St. 
Boniface was martyred, the great apostle of the Germans. 
Look forward nearly nineteen centuries, and to-day not only 
here, but in tens of thousands of Christian Churches, from the 
snows of Greenland to the rocky Falkland Isles, from dawn to 
sunset, and again from sunset to the dawn, in every single 
spot where there are gathered the representatives of any 
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portion of civilized peoples there is being preached that very 
same Gospel in every essential particular which was preached 
nearly two millenniums ago in Nazareth and in Bethlehem. 
Nor is it only that Christianity is still preached ; it is still no 
dead doctrine, but a living force to those who truly receive it. 
The victories had not ceased, even in the days of our fathers. 
See there how, in the might of Christian morality, Chatham 
still seems to stamp with the stigma of indelible abhorrence 
those who had used savage means to accomplish righteous 
ends. Look ¢here, and in the nave, at the monuments of those 
men who saved England from the guilt of using the arm of 
freedom to rivet the fetters of the slave. Even when our 
Queen came to the throne there was much for men to do who 
were inspired by the Spirit of God; even then the factory 
children were still slowly murdered by the reckless and heart- 
_ less greed of gain ; even then little children of eight and nine 
were sent down the black shafts of mines to work like galley- 
slaves for the rest of their days on starvation pittance, to sit 
there chained and filthy and naked, in damp and darkness all 
the day long, pushing the heavy trucks with their heads, until 
even women and little boys grew bald, harnessed to those 
trucks in the low, black galleries until they grew double, and 
at last, too often the burst of the deadly fire-damp liberated 
them from the world, where they had been so grossly wronged, 
to plead, trumpet-tongued, at the awful bar of God against the 
rich who for gain had made them toil like negroes, and against 
the Christian nation which had looked on with callous acquies- 
cence at ‘the deep damnation of their taking off.” Even in 
those not distant days the poor little climbing boys, begrimed 
until they died of hideous diseases, were sent up the black, 
crooked chimneys, kicked, beaten, suffocated with soot and 
smoke, fires lit underneath them to force them up or down. 
Even then prisons were still infamous, monopolies and tyrannies 
still supreme, debtors still treated with cruel harshness, chil- 
dren still uneducated, the penal law still brutally Draconian. 
All these wrongs have been swept away by the might of the 
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Spirit of God. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” They have been swept away because, though poli- 
ticians have often and enough trifled with sacred problems, in 
worldly zwsouciance, yet stung to rage by pity, eloquent men 
have roused with feeling voice the unnumbered tribes that toil 
and groan and bleed, hungry and blind. They have been swept 
away because wherever the Spirit ‘of the Lord has come down 
into the hearts of true men, it is asa flame to burn up the 
guilty wrongs of rotting societies, and as a hammer to dash in 
pieces their greedy and callous hypocrisies. The spirit of the 
devil can lull men easily to soft slumber amid forms and cere- 
monies and sophistries. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is reality, there is sincerity, there is enthusiasm; and with 
these even the paltry oxgoad of Shamgar can turn to flight the 
armies of the aliens. : 
And is there nothing for men who are filled with the Spirit 
of God todo now? Are there no vile iniquities still going on 
buttressed up with immoral wealth and political chicaneries 
which may co-exist very well indeed with all the pomposities 
of a fashionable religiousness, but to-day if there were but one 
stirring of the Spirit in our dead hearts they would be spurned 
back at once into the hell from which they came? Lookatthe 
licensed temptations, the ruin; look at the streets of London, 
shameless with prostitution; look at glaring and multiplied 
incentives to drunkenness which roll into the coffers of 
Some one a stream of untold wealth, tainted with the tears 
of women and the blood of men; look at the nefarious 
sweaters’ dens, where greedy Jews, and, I fear, greedy 
Christians also, make their vile money out of human 
misery. Fellow-sinners, as a layman calls you, and 
partakers in the crimes of slavery and torture, and robbers 
of light, life, youth, and joy, is there nothing left for us to 
do in undoing the heavy burden of letting the oppressed 
go free? Look at the universal worldliness around us, look 
at the passionate mammon worship, at the reckless competi- 
tion, at the desecration of Sundays in the mere voluptuous 
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wantonness of pleasure. Look at the curse of drink against 
which we have fought so many years utterly in vain; look at 
the dangerous increase of the guilty madness of betting and 
gambling, in every school, in every office, in every street, 
among our rich and among our poor, and among our paupers, 
among our clerks, and shop-boys, and street-boys, and cheats, 
and blacklegs, and loafers, and English artisans. Look at 
the rapid degradation of our journalism by the paltry 
flunkeyism of gossip and the evil malice of slander ; look at 
the bad and false spirit of our so-called religious journals. 
Oh, God, give us saints; oh, God, pour out the spirit of Thy 
might, were it but in the hearts of one or two, to slay these 
dragons and not to fear their poisonous breath! Oh, Christ, 
send us but one or two heroes for this new Thermopyle. Oh, 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, fill one or two hearts once more 
with Thy rushing, mighty wind, and mitre one or two brows 
with Thy Pentecostal flame, Priests we have in plenty and 
Churchmen ; but, oh! send us men, send us saints, send us 
deeds. Among all who eat and drink, and pick and steal, and 
sleep and slumber, send us the great Archangel to rouse some 
leaders somewhere for this great Armageddon battle; place in 
their hands the sword “bathed in heaven,” the sword of 
celestial temper from the armoury of God. 

Yes, and so it shall be. We may not live to see it. 
Religion may grow more petty and false, more factious and 
bitter, more akin to the apostacy of her whose scarlet robe is 
stiff with earthly pomp, whose names are many and all 
blasphemous ; society may grow more luxurious and more 
corrupt, unbelief may grow more insolent and more universal, 
the lusts of the flesh and the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life may become more universally the aim for which men live, 
yet Christ shall conquer. Even here in London, where, God 
knows, there is enough to oppress us, we will take heart and 
not despair on Whit Sunday. Over her central marts rises 
the huge dome of her metropolitan cathedral, and on her 
brown and murky air is outlined the golden cross upon its 
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summit. Carlyle tells us how he was once struck by the first 
sight of it as it broke upon him, towering above the bristling 
pigmies and the innumerable jinglings and rollings and 
crashings of many-coloured labour, it was as silent as 
Tadmor in the wilderness. Gigantic, beautiful, enduring, 
it seemed to frown with rebuking pity on the vain 
scramble which it overlooked. At its feet were tomb- 
stones; above it was the everlasting sky. Within, priests, 
perhaps, were chanting hymns, which seemed to transmit with 
a stern voice the sound of death, judgment, and eternity through 
this frivolous and fluctuating city. And here we are gathered 
on this Whit Sunday in Westminster Abbey, beneath whose 
pavement mingles the dust of saints and the bodies of heroes 
who, in past days, have fought and overcome. Their statues 
stand around us; their faces look down upon us; from the 
sculptured walls they have left us the heritage of their faith. 
Their works do follow them. Shall we waste or ruin the 
splendid inheritance of good deeds and high examples which 
these our fathers have left us and which we can preserve and 
improve by the same Spirit in its diversities of gifts and 
operations ? And if we do so waste it, will not the glittering 
faces of that cloud of witnesses look down in reproach and 
strong displeasure upon us, their degenerate and unworthy 
sons? Will they not say to us: ‘‘We fought and prayed for 
your sacred liberties, will you use that liberty in the baser 
serfdom of mammon and lust? We faced the tyrant, and we 
sought to save you from priestly tyrannies and Romish super- 
stitions, and will you slowly creep back to them again? We 
redressed innumerable human wrongs, and will you do nothing 
to shelter and defend those who smite with the fist of wicked- 
ness and grow rich by grinding the faces or by contribution to 
the demoralisation of the poor ?” 

I have spoken of our duties as a nation ; remember that the 
nation is but an aggregate of individuals. To you the indi- 
vidual message alsocomes. If you individually are a bad man 
or a bad woman, a bad son or a bad daughter, a bad husband 
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or a bad wife, a frivolous girl, or a corrupt boy, then you will 
not bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. We are grieving and 
driving Him away. “Know ye not that your bodies are 
temples of the Holy Ghost, Who dwelleth in you, except ye be 
reprobates ?” And every reprobate, every gambler, and cheat, 
and liar, and unclean person, is a foe to his native land, and a 
curse to the society in which he lives. Oh, may we not hope 
better things of you, brethren, and the things that pertain to 
salvation! If, my friends, but this single congregation would 
go forth hence to-day to do fearlessly the work of the Lord, 
what an earthquake of upheaval there would be among all the 
forces of wickedness; what a thrilling flame of nobleness 
would begin to flash in many manifold corruptions? Let us 
pray for it; let us hope for it; let us strive after it. 
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LONDON LIFE,* 
“* Alas, alas that great city Babylon, that mighty city!”—REv. xviii. 10. 


THE size, the growth, the splendour, the misery of London 
have long weighed upon the thoughts of all serious men. Its 
throbbing and feverish life, its luxury and wretchedness, its 
amazing wealth and squalid penury, alternately fascinate and 
terrify the imagination. Above all, how intense for every 
Christian man is the significance of that appalling tide of 
humanity which is ceaselessly ebbing and flowing through its 
streets! When we recall that every one of those myriads is 
an heir of immortality, and is enormously influenced for good 
or for evil by the daily impression of surrounding life, how 
deep a sense of responsibility ought to rest upon us all! how 
awful must be the guilt of those who, for greed and gain, are 
helping to assassinate physically, morally, spiritually, these 
numberless immortal souls! how deep must be the blessing 
of those who throw into these turbid and empoisoned waters 
but one leaf from the healing tree of life! 

It is for no sentimental, for no impractical reason that I 
shall call your attention to London to-day, but because you 
are asked to contribute to the one agency by which the Church 
of England is trying to grapple most directly—and yet, alas ! 
for lack of adequate response, how feebly and how ineffectually ! 
—with the tangled problems of this great city and its irre- 
pressible increase. Are there any here, men or women, old 

* Preached in Westminster Abbey, on Sunday afternoon, May 13th, 
1888, in aid of the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
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or young, whose conscience tells them, or might tell them, 
that by vice and greed they are directly contributing to its 
ruin and its wretchedness ? How many are there of all you 
who are here present who, by your example and by your 
personal efforts, however trivial, or even by your gifts, which 
are the poorest and easiest form of service, have contributed but 
the smallest element to its rescue or amelioration? Well, 
once more God calls to you and gives you yet another oppor- 
tunity to-day ; He offers you one more chance of doing a good 
deed by a generous gift, another and yet more precious 
opportunity of awakening to spiritual activity from frivolous 
and selfish dreams. How vain and hypocritical of us to keep 
the festival of Christ’s ascension, if we are suffering the powers 
of evil to defeat the very objects for which Christ lived and 
died! 

Perhaps familiarity has made London to your minds a very 
common-place phenomenon. Let me, then, show you the 
kind of aspect it presented to one or two observers of imagi- 
nation and genius. Sixty. years ago a young poet of Jewish 
race and of brilliant faculty visited London, the far smaller 
London of that day, and this is what he said of it: ‘This 
stern reality of things, this colossal uniformity, this machine- 
like motion, this sour visage worn by joy itself, this high 
pressure of London life, weighs down the fancy and rends the 
heart asunder. It appeared to me as if all London were a 
Eeresina Bridge, where every man, in feverish anxiety in 
order to save a few breaths of life, endeavoured to struggle 
through : where the dashing rider trod down the poor foot 
passenger, where he who fell to earth was for ever lost, where 
men trampled on each other as they clung to the bridge, ere 
they sank down into the icy pit of death.” So wrote Heinrich 
Heine. And you will see what struck him most was the wild 
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competition, the rampant and reckless selfishness which met 
him on every side. To him all these millions seemed to be 
living, not for heaven, not for Christ, not for their neighbour, 
but for their bodies, their animal wants, their money, their 
comforts—for themselves. He was inclined to say, with 
another poet ,— 
“Tn the street the tide of being 
How it surges, how it rolls! 
God ! what base, ignoble faces ! 
God! what bodies wanting souls!” 


Again, fifty years ago, a young Scotchman came to London 
from the wilds of Annandale to make his home here for the 
rest of his days. His name was Thomas Carlyle, and he 
wrote of London as “a wild, wondrous, chaotic den of dis- 
cord.” “JI am awestruck,” he said, “to wander along its 
crowded streets and hear the roaring torrent of animals and 
carriages and waggons and men all rushing they knew not 
whence, we know not whither.” What struck Thomas 
Carlyle was.the enigma and the perplexity of life, its littleness, 
the paltriness of its aims amid eternal realities and under the 
azure vault of heaven; the thought that we are for ever 
chasing bubbles whose colours fly in a moment; the thought 
what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue. These 
have been the words of men who have passed away: let me 
quote the descriptions of two other men of genius, a great 
poet and a great man of science, who are still among us, 
How full of warning and of prophetic sadness are these lines 
of the Poet Laureate ! 


“Ts it well that while we range with science, glorying in the time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime ? 
There among the gloomy alleys progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street ; 
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There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread, 
There a single crowded attic holds the living and the dead, 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps along the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor.” 


Every line of the dark picture is fatally accurate. You will 
see what chiefly strikes the great poet is the squalor and the 
wickedness, the children passed through the fire to our 
national Moloch of drink, the horrible prostitution, the rotting 
tenements, the neglected masses, the fever-stricken rookeries, 
the sweater’s den. Once more let me repeat to you the sad 
testimony of one of our foremost men of science, Professor 
Huxley. He told us not long ago that he spent some of the 
earlier years of his life in an East-end parish of London, and 
over and above the physical misery, what struck him most 
with an undying impression was the astonishing dulness and 
deadness of the existence of these poor people. Over this 
parish might have been written Dante’s inscription, ‘ All hope 
abandon ye who enter here.” There was no amusement to 
diversify the dull round of life but the public-house; there 
was nothing to remind the people of anything in the whole 
universe beyond their miserable toil rewarded by slow 
starvation. He tells us that shortly afterwards he made a 
voyage round the world, and saw savage life in all conceivable 
conditions and savage degradation ; “ but I can assure you,” he 
says, ‘that in this experience of mine I saw nothing worse, 
nothing more degrading, nothing so hopeless, nothing nearly 
so intolerably dull and miserable as the life I had lef: behind 
me in the East-end of London; and had I to choose between 
the life of one of those people in the East-end and the life of 
the savage I would distinctly choose the latter. Nothing, not 
even the discovery of a new truth, would please me more than 
to contribute to the bettering of that state of things which, 
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unless wise and beneficent men take it in hand, will tend tc 
become worse than savagery—a great Serbonian bog which in 
the long run will swallow up the surface crust of our civilisa- 
tion.” You willsee that what struck Professor Huxley was the 
horror of animal. degradation and moral death and intellectual 
gloom. And I bring these pictures and this evidence of others 
before you, though I could myself quite as easily speak of that 
which I do know, and testify that which I have seen. If these 
colours seem to you dark and lurid, I can tell you that they 
could be made much darker and much more lurid with perfect 
truth ; but because you cannot escape from the consequence of 
anything that I might tell you by some idle remark that 
clergymen exaggerate, I have purposely preferred to set before 
you the evidence of laymen, of poets, of agnostics, of men of 
science. They have no charity to plead for: they, at least, 
have no conceivable interest in painting the facts otherwise 
than they themselves have seen them. But I think the bare, 
bald statistics are enough. 

What are the general facts about London? First, you all 
know that it is the most stupendous city in the world. The 
world has never seen, and has never even dreamed of seeing, 
so vast an aggregation of human beings. Its mere daily 
provisionment, without any centralised or public organisation, 
yet without hitch or hindrance, by the mere natural laws of 
supply and demand, always seems to me a daily miracle. 
What can I tell you which will enable you at all to realise 
what London is and what London means? It has 7,400 
streets, which, if laid continuously, would extend 260 miles; 
its area is Swept by a radius of fifteen miles. Yearly it adds 
to its vast extent many miles of new streets ; yearly hundreds 
and thousands of human beings are settled where, but a short 
time ago, were green fields. It has doubled its size in fifty 
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years. Think, secondly, of its human multitude. It has four 
and a half millions of souls in its crowded space—nearly as 
many inhabitants as the whole of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, 
more than Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg combined. 
It has in it more Jews than Palestine, more Roman Catholics 
than Rome, more Irish than Belfast, more Scotchmen than 
Aberdeen, more Welshmen than Cardiff. Every day 240 
souls are added to its population; every five minutes in this 
city a human being is born; every six minutes a human being 
in this city dies. Since we have met in this cathedral at least 
ten immortal souls in this city have sighed their last sigh on 
earth, have flickered away from the region of shadows and 
illusions to another world, where all is judged of truly. Then 
think of its extreme wretchedness and social waste, the 
flotsam and jetsam flung on the rotting wharf of oblivion by 
its corpse-encumbered waves. Think of its multitude of 
struggling sempstresses— 


“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Oh, that its tones would reach the rich !— 
She sang the song of the shirt.” 


And the song is as much needed now as when it was 
written. Thousands there are of such. The common 
lodging-houses have 27,000 inhabitants, and into them 
drifts the social wreckage of every class. There is an army of 
some 100,000 paupers, there are as many on the verge of 
famine as twice over the inhabitants of Nottingham; there 
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are hundreds of deserted children who live by prowling about 
in the markets, the slums, the railway arches. In ancient 
cities there were the gladiators and the’slaves, but here in 
modern and Christian cities there is also a mass of crushed and 
unreclaimed humanity, the canker that feeds on the exuberance 
of luxury, and perforates it with misery and decay. Then 
think, fourthly, of its guilt. The known number of the criminal 
classes in London would fill a town as large as Huntingdon ; 
the fallen women—most wretched of all the wretched 
victims of men’s debased and callous selfishness—would fill 
a city as large as Norwich. Behind our temples and palaces, 
aye, here under the very shadow of your Abbey and your 
Houses of Parliament, lurk hundreds of festering ills—the 
prison, the penitentiary, the asylum, the thieves’ lodging, the 
drunkards’ cell, the penny gaff, the harlots’ rendezvous, the 
youth-corrupting music-hall, the tens of thousands of places 
where men may purchase liquid fire and liquid death. Then 
look, fifthly, at its increase. Every year it adds an enormous 
circle—a city as large as Exeter, a population of 70,000 souls 
—to its immense extent, and that rate of increase is ever 
augmenting, and there seems to be no limit to the reckless 
and seething vitality which threatens to deluge and destroy 
the country with a hideous tide of over-population. Consider, 
sixthly, that this increase means the increase mainly of its 
squalor, its wretchediiess, and its guilt. The increase has been 
described as the survival of the unfittest, and it is the increase 
mainly not among the prosperous, but among the destitute,— 
an increase Io per cent. more rapid in the slums and rookeries 
than in the parks and squares. It is the increase caused, to a 
great extent, by the disgracefully early and immature marriages 
of those who marry, as it has been said, within half a crown of 
starvation ; it means the increase of those classes which are 
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completely under the demon sway of drink, whose only 
paradise is the grimy pandemonium of the public-house ; it is 
the increase of a pauper class living on alms and rates and 
odd jobs in the misery of a chronic indigence and the sensuality 
of a godless despair. Some of these gin shops have been 
described, not by me, not by any clergyman, not by any 
temperance reformer, but by a champion of the liquor trade, 
by the President of a Liquor Defence Association. They 
have been described—I will quote his own words—as 
seething hells of immorality and vice, whose putrefying 
existence is supported solely by millionaire brewers; as 
pestiferous sores, which destroy the moral vitality of a 
great body of the people; as. miserable dens—I am still 
quoting his words—to which gaunt men and ragged women 
with starving and diminutive children are encouraged to resort 
that they may spend on a penn’orth of gin the last coin that 
they have earned, begged, or stolen. And in the nineteenth 
century of Christianity, after such houses have been denounced 
for well-nigh five centuries in the statute book of England, we 
are so shamefully not in earnest, so utterly dead and insincere, 
so flaccid of moral modern fibre, so intimidated by the bloated 
prosperity of a trade which imperils the souls and bodies of 
myriads of our fellow-countrymen, and disgraces our name 
and fame all over the wide world, that we can find nothing 
better or more just to do than to create vested interests in the 
causes of human ruin. With spurious sensitiveness and with 
tinkering timidity we deal gingerly with a curse which is now 
our ruin, and which, unless at the eleventh hour we awake to 
some degree of moral earnestness, I am firmly convinced will 
be England’s destruction. Our fathers faced the lion, but we 
crouch and cower before the wolf. 

I have pointed to London in some of its more serious 
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aspects, but here is yet another. St. John in the Apocalypse, 
recalls what he had seen, perhaps in Rome or in Ephesus, and 
describes a city full of ‘ merchandise, of gold and silver, and 
precious stones, and pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and 
silk, and scarlet, and citron wood, and ivory, and cinnamon, 
and odours, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls of 
men.” Is not London just such a city? But besides the 
co-existence of abnormal wealth and abysmal poverty, there is 
in London a double aggravation—the contrasts are particularly 
glaring ; and poverty is massed together, for the most part, in 
crowded and dismal areas. 

Look first at the wealth of London. Wealth in this country, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, has increased more from 1800 to 
1850 than during all the centuries from Julius Czesar to 1800, 
and more from 1850 to 1870 than from 1800 to 1850. The 
annual savings of this country are estimated at £130,000,000. 
London alone spends annually at least £200,000,000, Walk 
through the West-end of London; see the shops full of 
precious stones, and gorgeous flowers, and exquisite fabrics, 
and richest fruits, and delicate dainties from every conceivable 
mart. There art and science and Nature minister to “the 
lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life” 
to an extent of which Babylon and Tyrus never dreamed. 
Walk in the parks and gaze on the superb equipages 
flashing to and fro, with their blazoned heraldry and richly 
dressed servants, and the bright apparel of their occupants. 
Enter those stately houses, to which the inhabitants come for 
only a few months of the year from castles by the sea or 
heathy moors, or green pleasances where the purple shadows 
of the cedars fall on the smooth, green turf, and the swans 
float double on the shining meres, and wonder at the fairy- 
land which can be created by luxurious taste and the command 
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of illimitable wealth. Does not this city “glorify herself and 
live deliciously”? Aye, but hard by are the dark shadows 
always flung by a brilliant civilisation, the gloom which ever 
gathers on the edge of the glittering wave. Leave all this, and 
go to the East-end or to the South of London, where misery 
seems to spread inward in concentric rings. How they swarm 
in the streets, those ragged, diseased, depraved children, those 
dirty, slipshod, unwomanly women, those drunken, blasphem- 
ing, dehumanised men, those bleared and blighted youths who, 
with dirty pipes for ever in their mouths, hang about the bars of 
the gin-shops and the thievish corners of the streets—the gin- 
shops and the streets which, through our fault and through our 
callous worldliness, have made them what they are, and have 
wrecked all that splendid immortality. These sons and daugh- 
ters of misery, of the multitude ready to perish, have no homes 
but filthy lairs, no amusement but obscenity and intoxication. 
When God returns to judgment, will He not ask us any 
question about these things? Will Christ smile pleased ap- 
proval at this wholesale ruin of those for whom He died ? 
Will He be perfectly satisfied with all the costly gewgaws of 
our fashionable churches, when these are the images which we 
have made of Him ? 

And I ask you, Is there no danger in this state of things ? 
Is it right? Is it natural? Is it safe? Is there no danger to 
the rich themselves, lest luxury and extravagance, lassitude 
and callous selfishness, vice and corruption, “ pride, fulness of 
bread, and abundance of idleness,” should follow boundless 
wealth, which cares naught for its duties and its responsibili- 
ties? That gilded youth who bets and gambles, and lives a 
life of dissipated worthlessness, and puffs away in smoke 
every day as much as would feed an honest family; that fair 
girl—is it enough that she is rich and she is noble, and s 
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treads the crimson carpet and she breathes the perfumed air, 
while her heart, under the lace and the diamonds, is as cold 
as ice and as hard as the nether millstone, and though she is 
spending £600 a year, perhaps, upon dress, yet never dreams 
of spending so much as £6 a year on good works for the glory 
of God or for the good of man? Extravagant and luxurious 
societies have perished often enough in the past of their 
own pleasant vices. In the Academy of this year is the 
picture of a scene, in which the most loathly and depraved 
of Roman Emperors has ordered tons of roses to be poured 
dewn at a banquet on the heads of his guests, and the story 
tells us that some of them amid their jewels and their wine 
were actually suffocated and drawn dead out of the rosy 
heap. Such has been the fate ere now of voluptuous 
aristocracies: they have been suffocated by the burden of 
their own reckless luxuries, stifled in their own roses, till 
corruption has followed wealth, and pauperism corruption. 
But if not, do they run no danger from the increasing and 
contiguous pauperism, with all its struggle for bare bread, 
with all its socialistic ferment, its galling sense of perplexity 
and injustice, its frantic and deepening, however mistaken, 
conviction that the paradise of the rich means the hell of the 
poor ? Oh! if my voice could reach the wealthy of England I | 
would earnestly plead with them for soberness, for simplicity, 
for self-denial, lest the day should come when, in the words of 
St. James, the rust of their riches should eat into their souls 
like fire; for, as Edmund Burke said, ‘‘ Reform delayed is 
revolution begun.” Miracles are never wrought to avert the 
natural retributions of history. “ Since things alter for the 
worse spontaneously,” says Lord Bacon, “if they are never 
altered for the better designedly, the evil is not likely to stop.” 
“The social relation between the different classes of society,” 
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says an eminent civil engineer, “are too intolerable to last 
long; they must be timely cured, or they will speedily cure 
themselves.” 

And will the rich, as they listen, perhaps with indifference, 
to the voice of neglected warning, dare to say, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Will they dare to plead that selfish 
answer of guilty Cain, the murderer of his brother? Well, 
they may ask, What can we do? I will tell them in passing 
one thing which they, may do—they can give their gifts. 
Perhaps the gifts of all of us, but certainly the gifts of the 
majority of the rich as a class, are shamefully inadequate. 
We do not for one moment say to them: ‘Sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor”; no one in the least dreams of 
interpreting that as a universal command. Let them keep 
their riches and use them as the stewards of them in the name 
of God; but when every year one reads of sales of ormolus, 
and bric-a-brac, and furniture, which in two days realise 
£76,000; when one reads of 600 guineas being given for a 
pair of candlesticks, and several thousands of pounds for bits 
of china, it is little short of monstrous that in such a city as 
London only £1,500 should have been contributed from.these 
bursting coffers for the spiritual needs of this great city. Will 
they give only two mites to God, and myriad talents to luxurious 
superfluities? The rich have their immense responsibility in 
the matter ; and woe to them, and woe to their children, if they 
do not recognise it! But most of us are far from rich, yet we 
do have our proportionate responsibility, for we are members 
of the Church of Christ, and the Church of Christ, if she be 
faithful and not dead, is the only force which can cope with 
these colossal and menacing problems. And by the Church 
I mean every one, be he Romanist, Baptist, Quaker, or what 
he may, who loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in 
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truth. It is not by Church arrogance, or Church exclusiveness, 
or Church rubrics, or finical and fantastic superstitions, or any 
rosewater of that kind, that this mighty work can be done. It 
cannot be done now as it would have been done by such 
means eighteen hundred years ago in the world of heathendom : 
it must be done by your generosity. But it must also be done 
far more by your individual earnestness and your individual 
work ; it cannot be done by cliques and parties, and pedantic 
theologies and religious factions ; it must be done by Christians, 
by all Christians, because they are Christians. ~ Will you 
awake to do it? Will you abandon the selfish and money- 
making life in order to do it ? 

There is a vague, uneasy sense in the minds of men that 
England would at this moment be in terrible danger if war 
were to arise—that her fleet is inadequate, that her army is 
too small, that her colonies are insufficiently defended, that her 
ports, her coasts, her capital, and all her vast accumulations 
are insufficiently protected. I, of course, know not whether 
it be so or not; but I say that we should be very unwise and 
very pusillanimous if we neglected these warnings; but at 
least we might hope that all that is left in Englishmen, all the 
innate patriotism and heroic self-denial which throbbed in the 
veins of our fathers in any crisis of real danger, would make 
us spring to our feet as one man, that there should not be one 
Englishman so degenerate as to keep back, not even the 
dishonest shopman, of whom the poet writes :— 


“T trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rush of the battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter 
and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, home.” 


But I fear wa far less than I daily fear decay, and corruption, 
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and national crime. I believe that these are nearer and more 
menacing dangers. I would bid you arm yourselves against 
your own enemies. More perilous to England, more perilous 
to civilisation, more perilous to you individually, are these 
ghostly enemies in this great Armageddon battle which, if you 
had but imagination to realise it, is going on at this moment 
on every side. Will you not spring up from your sensual 
sleep to fight with these? Michael with his angels is fighting 
now, as he has ever been warring, against the devil and 
his angels. In that battle woe, woe, woe to every one who 
shall be found on the wrong side!—for the unclean and the 
greedy and the drunken and the lying the judgment of God 
will most surely reach. But if we would fain be on the right 
side, then every one of us—not clergy only, who are a helpless 
fraction, but no less the laity, who are a mighty multitude— 
must fight, and fight hard, and strike, and strike home. Only 
by the individual as well as by the united efforts of every man 
who would consider himself a member of the Church of Christ, 
can we face these increasing problems of pauperism and drink 
and crime and unbelief. Will you do it or will you shirk it ? 
Will you uphold even to death the advancing banners of 
Christ, or willingly suffer them to sink and be trampled 
down in the last battle which your carelessness should 
have betrayed and your cowardice have flung away? One 
little thing each one of us can do to-day, and do at once,— 
give to the support of this Fund. It has been disgracefully 
suffered to collapse by our supineness, but without its aid the 
people of London will inevitably sink more and more hopelessly 
beyond the influences of religion, until it will be an easier task 
to convert Central Africa than to make the capital of Christian 
England what a Christian city ought to be. 
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CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHANT.* 


“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains 
of thine habitations: spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy 
stakes; for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the left,”—- 
Isa. liv. 2,3. 


Tue fact that to-morrow night a number of bishops, not far 
from two hundred, will meet in this Abbey, and will be 
addressed by the chief prelate of the Anglican Communion, 
is too remarkable and too significant to be passed over. More 
than 1,500 years have elapsed since three hundred bishops 
were assembled by Constantine in the first great @©cumenical 
Council. In that day men wondered and were proud at the 
diversity of nations from which the bishops came, that the 
swarthy John, Bishop of Persia, might have been seated 
side by side with the fair-haired Theosophus; but how 
widely different a condition of Christianity is represented by 
the gathering of to-morrow evening! Of the bishops at Niczea, 
not a few were little more than vicars of small towns, and the 
whole of Christendom they represented might have been 
included in the nominal extent of some of our colonial dioceses, 
Then it may be that of the inhabitants of the world not one in 
a hundred and fifty was a Christian ; now one is a Christian 
at least in every four. What was the world represented at 
the Council at Niczea, as compared with the world that will be 
represented in the Abbey to-morrow? From sub-Arctic 
regions, from the wilds and mountains of the farthest West, 
from the coral reefs of the Pacific, from the storm-beat cliffs of 
the Falkland Islands, from Australia, from China, from Japan, 
from Singapore, from Palestine, from the torrid deserts of 
Africa, from India, from labours among the Esquimo of the 


* Preached in Westminster Abbey, on Sunday afternoon, July Ist, 1888. 
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Polar districts and the ruddy Indians of the prairies and the 
dusky Patagonians and sturdy Hottentots, from all the domains 
of a sovereign who, owning a far mightier empire than the 
Imperial Czesars or Eastern Sultans knew, rules over three- 
fifths of the human race; from regions once unknown even to 
conjecture, from worlds undreamt-of even then by imagination, 
from seas unfurrowed for centuries by any keel, but over 
which the white wake of our vessels now traces great avenues, 
from the sunrise to the sunset, from the Torrid Zone to the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles, will be assembled bishops, for the 
most part of English blood, who represent the resistless march 
of the tidal wave of Christianity and the supreme victory of 
the Church of Christ. “The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God,” and lo! here from every corner of the world come 
forth the men, the representatives of myriads who, for the 
love of the Son of God, have not held their lives dear unto 
themselves. Some of our novelists assure us that miracles 
have never happened; and lo! here, after 2,000 years, flying 
as a cloud, and as doves to their windows, from the proud 
cities of former civilisation come men who bear witness to 
believing nations and the one eternal miracle of history—that 
Christ died and rose again. Sic sudicat orbis terrarum. Is all 
the world a fool or an idiot, with all its knowledge and power ? 
Is it so imbecile that it should be taken in by a pleasant 
hallucination, and fall prostrate before a siapid rumour? Could 
you have two miracles more stupendous, more continuous, 
than Christianity and Christendom? Is there no lesson in 
the historic fact that the truth of Christianity has been invul- 
nerable, and that in age after age, though tremendous forces 
have gathered themselves to overwhelm the Church, their 
swords have been broken to the hilt, and only their glittering 
fragments lie scattered on the sand ? 
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Think of those two miracles, Christianity and Christendom. 
Christianity the faith, and the sole faith which for millenniums 
amongst the most diverse races has abundantly satisfied every 
complication of human needs, which is at this moment the 
vivid, inspiring force of all that the world has best of beauty 
and tenderness and moral strength, which has sufficed alike 
the greatest philosophers—a Newton and a Faraday; and the 
sublimest poets—a Dante and a Milton; and not less poor, 
ignorant labourers and women in huts and slums; Christianity 
which has been the soul-satisfying thing on earth alike to 
greatest emperors and the meanest of their subjects, meeting 
equally the needs of the sturdy lumberer in the backwoods 
and the delicate and tender girl; Christianity, intelligible in 
its great redemptive promise, alike to the Indian squaw or 
Kaffir child, and to a Shakespeare or a Verulam ; Christianity, 
the faith in Him Who was crucified, which began 2,000 years 
ago in the stable manger of a wretched inn, which has 
pervaded, conquered, ennobled, purified so many peoples and 
generations, and alone of spiritual forces ennobles and purifies 
them still—could there be any mightier proof of the super- 
natural, any clearer manifestation of the hand of God in the 
history of the world? And Christendom! Think of it! Take 
even our own Anglican communion, and think of the inspiring 
thoughtfulness which we may gather from its glory and its 
spread. It is not thirteen centuries ago since the humble 
procession of Augustine and his thirty monks advanced with 
a silver cross and chanted litanies towards King Ethelbert at 
Canterbury, and admiring, as Bede says, the simplicity of 
their innocent life, and the sweetness of their beneficent 
doctrine, ten thousand heathens were baptized. And how 
vast is the work which has been done since then! The 
kings of Tarshish and of the Isles have brought presents; 

Io 
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the kings of Arabia have offered gifts. Japan has accepted 
Christianity; in India the idols have been undermined; in 
Melanesia nations of cannibals have become Christians ; in ten 
thousand directions has the darkness of heathendom been 
pierced through and through with the radiant arrows of the 
dawn, and the Sun of Righteousness is shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. Who, in the face of these facts, shall 
dare to say that Christianity is decadent? Now and then in 
history.its brightness has been dimmed and obscured for a 
a time; but so sinks the day star in the ocean’s bed, and yet, 
anon, arises bright as ever. 

Let us remember that the majestic gathering of to-morrow 
is but the gathering of the representatives of one communion 
of the great Church, of one household in the great family, of one 
fold amid the mighty flock. Far wider and far more majestic 
and far more irresistible is the total unity of the universal Church. 
Perish the hand which would circumscribe by one hair’s breadth 
the limits or the definition of the Church of Christ; perish the 
arms that would exclude from that one flock of the Good 
Shepherd the “ other sheep which are not of this fold”; perish 
the narrow superstition that the wind of God, which “ bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth,” can only be 
conveyed by mechanical transmissions. I, for one, at any 
rate, refuse to flatter the priestly pride which would sectarian- 
ise the Catholicity of the Church of Christ. The Articles 
which I accepted at my ordination taught me that the visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men wherein the 
pure Word of God is preached and the sacraments duly 
administered, and I, for one, even if I were to stand alone, 
would still repudiate and protest against the uncatholic teach 
ing which would pretend to do what it cannot do by 
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unchurching any who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and in truth. 

When I speak of the Church in general I do not mean this 
or that communion, under this or that organisation, but I mean 
in their ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands, the whole multitude of the saints of God. When 
Tertullian said: “Where there are three, even though they 
be laymen, there is the Church,” what did he more than 
repeat the words of Christ: “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of 
them”? Ubi mundus ibi ecclesiw. Where the world is, said 
Ireneus, there are the Churches, and it is equally true that 
where the Spirit is, there is the Church. What! are we not 
to claim as full and honoured members of the Church of 
Christ in every possibly true sense of that word, because they 
were Moravians, those holy missionaries who planted success- 
fully 


“«. .. Sweet Sharon’s Rose 
On icy plains or in eternal snows ?” 


Or Williams, the apostle of Polynesia and the martyr of 
Erromanga, because he was a Dissenter? Dr. Carey and 
others in India, because they were Baptists? Or Elizabeth 
Fry because she was a Quakeress? If there are any who 
think that He Who died for all mankind cares mainly or 
chiefly for outward organisation, their views of Christ are not ,, 
such as I learn from Him who made keeping the command- 
ments the essential of entering into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
I say with Whitefield: ‘Do they profess repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ? If so, they are my 
brethren.” True and unswervingly loyal in my love for the 
Church of England, yet I would stand bare-headed before any 
true saint of God, and be he Romanist or Independent, or 
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Quaker or Presbyterian, so he be a saint of God, desiring 
ten thousand-fold more that I may stand with him before 
the throne of Christ rather than with those who, though 
they may have had “Lord, Lord,’ or “The Church, the 
Church,” for ever on their lips, and have spent their lives in 
the endless round of outward ordinances, may yet, if their 
lives have been unloving and unworthy, hear those awful 
words, ‘“‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” 
and ‘‘Depart from Me, I never knew you.” For it is Christ 
and Christ alone—it is not episcopal government, or apostolical 
succession, or ancient ritual, or the orthodoxy of curiously 
articulated creeds—it is Christ, and Christ only, and the in- 
nocence which shines in the lives of them that truly believe 
in Him, which has been the strength of Christianity. Without 
Him, what would the world in general have cared for 
magnificent ceremonies of imposing hierarchies, or’ elaborate 
theologies ? No! The Church has won her splendid victories, 
“not by might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” Considering the immense resources of her 
enemies, do you think these men, without rank, without 
influence, without wealth, without knowledge, without genius 
—do you think these Galilean publicans and fishermen would 
have overcome the world by any organisation of their own ? 
On the one side was the whole world—empire, art, literature, 
wealth incalculable, the sword of thirty legions; and who 
would have dreamed that these men of such a feeble temper, 
these slaves of artisans, these unlearned and ignorant men, 
should have so got the start and borne the palm alone? Could 
they have done it if their astounding story had been an 
imposture? Could they have done it if He, who had been 
publicly crucified by the foremost nation and the most sacred 
religion of the world as a malefactor, had been anything less 
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than the Son of God? It was in accordance with the olden 
prophecy, “No weapon that is forged against Thee shall 
prosper, and every tongue that shall rise against Thee in 
judgment Thou shalt condemn.” King after king, emperor 
after emperor, drew the sword, used the rack, let loose the 
lion—in vain. The Emperor Decius tried to extirpate them, 
and in two years he perished in battle against the Goths; 
Diocletian would fain have destroyed them, but he died of a 
broken heart; the mobs yelled themselves hoarse with the 
cry, “ The Christians to the lions”: they perished, Christianity 
remains. Judaism went mad to destroy it, and Judaism sank 
in the blood-stained ashes of her desecrated temple. Wave 
after wave of heathen fury hurled itself against the rock, and 
seemed to overwhelm it; but when we look again, wave 
after wave has been broken, impotent, shattered into mist 
upon the wind and into scum upon the shore, while Christ 
sits still enthroned upon the rock, serene in eternal mercy 
and majesty, the Lord of time and all the worlds, looking 
upon the ebbing and broken water, not one fold of the 
seamless vesture disarranged. And during the long centuries 
the battle has continued the result has always been the same. 
Timid, indeed, must they be who are driven into alarm and 
anxiety when some man of science, or some literary person, or 
some lady who writes a novel, professes himself or herself an 
agnostic or an atheist. Again and again Christianity, in the 
days of utmost feebleness, had opponents as strong or stronger 
than any she is likely to encounter in future, and for the most 
part their very names are forgotten: philosophy has done its 
worst from the days of Celsus to the days of Schopenhauer, yet 
Christians have multiplied by millions, Wit has shot her 
arrows from the days of Lucian to the days of Voltaire, and they 
have scarcely tingled on her sunlight shield. Science, too often 
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driven into opposition by the arrogant ignorance of theologians 
and priests, has sometimes indeed rejected revelation, yet since 
science dawned upon the world her greatest sons,—a Newton 
and a Hales, a Ray and Linnzeus, a Galileo and a Kepler and a 
Faraday, have humbly knelt down to lay all their knowledge at 
the feet of Christ. Again and again in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries has the roar of Antichrist been heard, 
and again and again when the scoffers have been driven back 
in disastrous rout, the archangel of the Church has been stand- 
ing on the prostrate body, his sword unhacked, no blood-stains 
upon his armour, not one plume ruffled in his azure wings. 
From no armies which the world can raise against her has 
Christianity anything to fear. 

The Church has far more to fear now, as she has had far 
more to suffer in the past, from her own narrowness, her super- 
stition, her heresies in the guise of superstition, and her 
idolatries; but these result from the strange fallacies of the 
human heart and the inconsistencies of many who are called 
her sons. These are the wounds with which she has been 
wounded in the house of her friends; what she has to fear is 
lest the infiltration of worldliness and mammon worship should 
sap her foundations. Christianity, as preached by St. Paul, by 
St. Peter, by St. James, by St. John—the Christianity of faith 
and hope, of good works, of love, the Christianity of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, Christianity as it speaks in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and the words uttered on the crown 
of the hill by the lake of Galilee—that simple and primitive 
Christianity is indeed built on a rock, and the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against it; but if Christianity identify her- 
self with priestcraft, with the confessional and the inquisition, 
with what our articles call “ blasphemous fables and dangerous 


deceits,” with all the manifold insidious corruptions of apostacy 
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and Antichrist, then such a Christianity may perish as it has 
fitly perished before, overwhelmed by the just execration of 
mankind. Look back, and you will see on many a blood-stained 
page of history reasons why many men have come to hate 
the Christianity which was misrepresented to them by their 
religious teachers, and by those who, penetrated through and 
through with corruption and falsehood, arrogated to themselves 
the exclusive title of Catholic. It was because St. Augustine 
sanctioned the horrible principle of religious persecution which 
St. Tertullian had condemned ; it was because St. Cyprian laid 
down the rule that outside the Church there was no salvation, 
and others adopted it; it was when Innocent III. preached the 
Albigensian Crusade; it was by an Urban VIII. forcing a 
Galileo to abjure on his knees the true discoveries of science ; 
by a Philip II. storing the Armada with a devilish enginery of 
religious tortures; by a Louis XIV. revoking the edict of 
Nantes ; by priests and kings who carried on the trade of des- 
pots with the temper of executioners—that men rightly refused 
to acknowledge allegiance to such things as being part of the 
Church of Christ. 

Nor has the English Church been always or wholly free from 
similar crimes. May the days and the spirit never return 
which goaded Scotland into revolution by tryiug to force our 
liturgy and episcopate on the Presbyterian Church, or when 
Star Chambers sickened England with ear-cropping and nose- 
slitting. Let us remember the day, if such a charge can be 
truly made against it, when the Church of England has hated 
progress, when, false to all her best traditions, she has taken 
her stand on the side of ignorance against knowledge, of 
privilege against freedom, on the side of the few against the 
many. But if she would keep her place among the Churches, 
if she would rejoice in the business of Him Who walketh amid 
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the seven golden candlesticks, let her denounce the malice and 
gross unfairness of her party controversialists, let her rebuke 
all who put their party above their Church and their Church 
above Christ; let her beware of substituting the idolatry of 
the sign for the spiritual blessing of the thing signified ; let her 
not mistake medizevalism for catholicity ; let her not confound 
Christian presbyters with Jewish priests; let her preach a 
living Christ, not a dead Christ ; a present Christ, not a past 
or an absent—a Christ who is with us all here and now, 
who has not delegated to feeble men His powers of forgiveness, 
and who requires no ushers to admit a penitent into His 
presence. Let her ever bear in mind that formal orthodoxy, 
and multiplied observances, and the creation of artificial sins 
are not the essentials of religion, but justice, and mercy, and 
humility, and to keep God’s commandments, and faith work- 
ing by love. Who is the best and dearest friend and son 
and servant of the Church? Read all Scripture, from Genesis 
to Revelation, and tell me whether it be not he that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up his mind 
to vanity, or sworn to deceive his neighbour. These are the 
true Churchmen ; these are they whom parties may hate, but 
whom Christ shall own; and in the strength of such as these 
to which every one here present ought to belong,—for every 
one of us here present, in so far as he is a true Christian, 
ought to be God’s missionary,—I say, to such as these a 
humble clergy and a faithful laity, and bishops who are holy 
and humble men of heart, and who should take as the motto 
of their Episcopate utter humility and an entire self-sacrifice— 
to such as these the Church of England shall owe her strength, 
and shall still go forth conquering and to conquer; she shall, 
indeed, “enlarge the place of her tent, and stretch forth the 
curtains of her habitations; she shall lengthen her cords and 
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strengthen her stakes: she shall break forth on the right hand 
and on the left, her seed shall inherit the Gentiles and make 
the desolate cities to be inhabited. For this is the heritage 
of the servants of the Lord; and their righteousness is of Me, 
saith the Lord.” 





CHRIST'S TWO GREAT LESSONS FROM THE BIRDS 
AND THE FLOWERS.* 


“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment ?”—Sr. Mart. vi. 25. 


Curist’s words are inexhaustible in their depth and signifi- 
cance. They are like those diamonds of which you cannot 
name the colour because they are of every colour; there is a 
new flash of splendour as each new light rests upon them. 
Let us on this evening of our harvest festival consider once more 
these words of the Sermon on the Mount. Most of you know 
that since 1611, when our Authorised Version was made, the 
phrase “take no thought” has entirely changed its meaning, 
and in the Revised Version, in accordance with the true mean- 
ing of the original, it is altered to “Be not anxious about.” 
That is what our Lord clearly said. To take xo thought for 
the morrow would be positively immoral. It might coincide 
with the animal indifference to the future, that idle living from 
hand to mouth which marks the most selfish and the most 
despicable of men. It is one thing to neglect our duty to the 
future, and another thing to be over-anxious about it. To 
neglect it is shameful ; to be over-anxious about it is faithless. 


* Preached in St. Margaret's, Westminster, on Sunday evening 
October 7th, 1888, being the occasion of the Harvest Festival, 
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Both are extremes. What Christ would fain teach us is the 
lesson always needed, and never more needed than in these 
times of struggle and competition—to do our duty first, and 
then with perfect confidence leave all in the hands of God, 

There are three views of human life—the animal, the earthly, 
the spiritual. The animal life is to sleep, to feed, to bea beast. 
It is not true life—it is mere living. The worldly life, lived, it 
is to be feared, by the majority of men, is a toiling, moiling, 
feverish, fretful life, never free from worry and uncertain cares, 
never throwing off the crushing burden of anxiety. The 
spiritual life alone rises to the eternal majesty of our immortal 
being. It is the sole life which has any significance in heaven, 
It is a life of trust and calm and peace and cheerfulness and 
love. 

Now Christ urges this life upon us, and He illustrates it by 
the twofold picture of the birds of the air and the flowers of 
the field. Each involves a different aspect of the same lesson, 
Let us briefly consider them both. 

Many mistake, I think, altogether our Lord’s reference 
to the fowls of the air. He says they do not sow nor 
reap, nor gather into barns. In other words, they do not 
anxiously provide for the future. But our Lord does not say 
by any means that they do not labour. They are little capable 
of foresight or retrospect. They do not possess the mind that 
looks before and after. They are not over-careful, and God 
provides for their needs. They, too, partake of the primal 
law—we call it the primal curse, but, like all God’s curses, it is 
only another name for blessing—‘‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat thy bread.” Are they idle, these birds, then ? 
No. Few human beings labour more daily or duly for their 
food. 

It is not for idle pomp that you see the eagle soaring through 
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the azure deep there. It sto supply its daily needs. Walk 
on almost any summer cliff—as many I dare say have been 
doing in recent weeks—and you are almost sure to see a pair 
of falcons incessantly at work. You will see them slowly 
floating over the green headlands with their bright eyes 
searching for the small birds or the field mice on which they 

live, or hovering on the breeze, or facing it all motionless with — 
an insensible quivering of their powerful, half-moving wings, 
and then sweeping down in one instant unerringly on their 
prey. You must all have watched the ceaseless vigilance of 
the seagulls as they hover over the waves with their cry, 
winnowing the winds with the ceaseless waving of their 
white plumage, or gathering on the sands in the wake of the 
ebbing tide, toiling all day for their young on the ledges of the 
rocks. God feeds them, and He feeds the young ravens that 
call upon Him. Their toil fulfils in the activity of their brief 
lives the instinct which He Himself planted. And it is the 
same in the very humblest creatures of God’s hands. So work 
the honey bees, so work the ants—“ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 
consider her ways and be wise; which, having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer and gathereth 
in her food in the harvest.” It was a senseless misrepresentation 
of Christ’s words which distorted them into a recommendation 
of that most wretched and degraded mode of life—which 
degraded them into a eulogy of selfish mendicity or indolent 
pauperism, or the shifting of our own proper burdens on the 
shoulders of others. Man, when he lost Eden, was bidden to 
labour, and it is his blessing and his dignity to labour. When 
he has laboured he may have perfect trust in God. He need 
not be devoured by the perpetual anxiety which we all know. 
It is not that he may never want, even though he labour ever 
so hard. Even the harmless creatures of flood and fell some- 
times suffer want. The birds die when the rain,drowns them 
in their nests, or the snow hides their food. But for animals 
and men alike death is but the common doom, and death itself 
is a blessing and a birthright to us no less than doom. Man 
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may contentedly lose this life if he be labouring for that food 
which endureth unto life to come. Does he therefore cease to 
trust in God? Is he therefore anxious about the end? Not 
if he be a true or perfect Christian. The less of earthly may 
be the more of heavenly blessing. To lose this life has often 
been transcendently to find it. To abandon it may be more 
supremely to save it. Death and pain and loss do not 
separate true souls from their trust in God. “ Though 
He slay me,” so says the faithful Christian, “yet put I my 
trust in Him.” A young soldier was shot on one of the 
battle-fields in the civil war between the North and South 
of the States of America, and as he lay wounded there 
he had just time to draw his Bible from his breast pocket, 
and as the life blood ebbed from his wounds, he sought the 
words, “ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me.” And they found him lying 
in death on the field at Richmond, with his stiff right hand 
still clasping the Bible, and the cold fingers still pressed 
upon that verse. 

The Christian trusts in God because he knows that God’s 
promises, even when they seem to fail, will not fail. Perhaps 
you think it is an easy thing to die upon the field of battle ? 
What do you think, then, about starving slowly to death ? 
Would your trust still continue in God if that were your 
frightful lot ? How striking is the story of that brave and good 
man Captain Allan Gardner, the founder of the Patagonian 
Mission. To convert those poor wild Indians of South America 
was the passion of his life, and in order to carry out that end 
he gave up everything, and in pursuit of it he was left one 
winter with two companions upon a desolate and barren 
shore. The schooner which should have brought them food 
failed to come to them, and there they were slowly starved 
to death. The two others died first, and the body of Captain 
Allan Gardner was found lying not far from the cave which 
had given them shelter, But before he died—perhaps one of 
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the last things his failing strength permitted—he had gone to 
the rocky front of the cave and there he had painted a hand. 
The finger of the hand pointed downwards, and underneath 
the pointed finger that starving man had written: “Though 
He slay me yet will I trust in Him.” Does God thus leave His 
faithful ones to starve ? My friends, I will not remind you how 
infinitely exceptional is such a lot. It does not perhaps 
happen to one in a hundred millions, but I would only remind 
you of the infinite reward which awaits those faithful ones, 
Beyond the thin veil of death they are provided for, and they 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more. ‘“ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, what things God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.” I for one would far rather starve thus with 
Captain Gardner on a bleak Antarctic island than gorge 
with Dives at his selfish feast. My friends, do diligently and 
carefully tne work of the common life, and you need not be 
over-careiul, you need fear nothing. Do your duty, and God 
will provide for you. He will give you your daily bread, 
and He will give you something better—that bread which 
endureth unto eternal life. He will give you that water of 
which he that drinketh shall thirst never again; of that water 
which shall be within you a well of water springing up unto 
life eternal. Your Heavenly Father feedeth the fowls of the 
air, and the creatures of the field, and Christ’s great lesson 
to us of the spectacle of the ceaseless providence is: Be not 
anxious about the morrow. Is not “life more than food, and 
the body than raiment? Seek God and you shall have life, 
and you shall ‘have it more abundantly.” In that spirit of 
glad reliance let us each go forth to our work and to our labour 
until the evening. 

And having pointed this lesson from the birds which chirped 
and fluttered around Him in the sunny watercourses, Christ 
pointed another from the lilies and the green grass upon 
the hills. From the birds the lesson was of tender and watch- 
ful providence, in which, whatever comes, if we only do our 
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duty faithfully we may securely ftrust. ,From [the flowers 
of the field the lesson also of God’s love is shown by the 
beauty of that creation by which we are surrounded. This 
oveliness, as we saw this morning, is everywhere, though in 
these great cities we see it least. And I think to see it so 
little has a bad effect on all of us. That is why we should 
thank God for the peace, the rest, the refreshfulness, and 
change which I trust, if even for a short time only, every 
one of you has recently enjoyed. How often in this summer 
have I gazed with thankfulness on the peaceful infinite azure 
of the heavens above our heads, on the blue horizon of the 
sea melting by exquisite gradations into the blue horizon 
of the sky; on the sea itself in all its moods, on its sparkling 
ripples, its azure calm, on its green and purple floor, on its 
sheet of silver in the solemn evening twilight, on the green 
opalescence of its waves as the sun shone through them as 
they broke in foaming spray. It is a shame that because 
we all have the world so much in our hearts, the meaning 
and joy of all this transcendent beauty should be so lost upon 
us. Look only at what we may see in cities. Look only at 
the wonderful pageantry of the clouds—the cumulus clouds, 
huge, mountainous, magnificent, rising from deep purple into 
masses of immaculate snow: the white cirrus, palpitating at 
sunset with soft crimson fire, as though they were cherubim 
bending down with crossed wings over some descending are 
of flame. How blind and how dull we must be, if in this 
glorious crystal mirror of God’s works in the green hills, 
the running streams, the waving trees, the yellow leaf, we do 
not see the reflection of a Father’s face! How blind and 
how dull we must be if these things do not speak to us of God, 
if they tell us no daily and continuous message of God’s 
endless love— 


“Thou, who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere.” 
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But as our Lord sat on that green hill by the silvery lake of 
Galilee, and as the multitude sat around Him in the blue 
unclouded weather, He pointed to them not only the general 
lessons of the world’s loveliness, but chiefly to the flowers 
which grew on the green mountain paths, blue and crimson 
and purple, like the glory of the High Priest’s robe. Here 
in these undulating fields about Him, as they still grow in 
Palestine to this day, there was the golden amaranthus, the 
crocus with its delicate tints, the lily, the deep purple arum, 
the tulip with its blood-red petal; pointing to them, He said 
to these poor and anxious people, these poor peasants of 
Palestine—burdened most of them, as we all are, by earthly 
cares, and also by the false conceptions of God and of man 
and of life which their priests had taught to them—He said to 
them, ‘ Consider the lilies, how they grow.” He chose these 
flowers as the near and visible specimens of the variety and 
unimaginable beauty of the whole floral kingdom, in _ its 
illimitable diversity of form and colour, its grace, its odour, 
—one blade of grass, one burnished straw of corn, one glowing 
petal sufficient alone to prove the love of God, and taken 
altogether one divine sermon repeated a million-fold. When 
we consider the vegetable kingdom alone—the scarlet anemone 
in the woods, the amber filaments and vivid emerald glosses 
of the moss, and so upward to the lily and the rose; and so 
upward again to those cedars of Libanus which God hath 
planted, with their fragrant cones; and so to our English elms 
and our immortal oaks, full of lights and shadows, murmurs 
and silence—can we fail to see in these ,never-ending 
appeals of God to all that is sweetest, best, and purest in 
our souls, and, may I say, fail to see the message that God is . 
love? I understand that English boy, and I think of that boy, 
who day by day took with him the fairest flower which he 
could find to his office in the City, and day by day laid that 
flower beside him on the desk, not that it might make him 
look more smart, but that, as he looked at its beauty, he 
might be reminded in the midst of temptation, in the midst, 
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perhaps, of degenerating and brutalising talk—that he 
might be reminded of all that was sweet and innocent and 
pure, reminded of the farewell kiss which a loving, trusting 
mother whose hope he was, had imprinted upon his brow as 
she left him, and the prayer for help that he had breathed that 
morning by the altar of his own bedside. And I can under- 
stand how the wild and hardened and brutalised woman in 
Millbank prison burst into a passion of remorseful tears in the 
midst of her shame and wretchedness, as she clasped to her 
breast some chance blossoms which some one had given her of 
a white flower which in her innocent childhood had twined 
round the window of her home. And I can understand the 
feeling of the great French poet when he describes how a 
single rose was sufficient to soothe the fierce tumult of his 
anger in exile. “Oh,” he says, “who will teach me words 
that tell enough ? I will cryaloud. I will rend you, sophists, 
in my verses. I will tear you, tyrants, in my hands. Thus, 
trembling, pale, indignant, I boiled with wrath. There is war 
and fury in my heart. Fierce indignation lacerates my mind. 
I take arose. I look at it, and I am at peace.” It was just 
this soothing, calming influence which Christ desired to 
teach us when he said: “ Consider the lilies, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. If God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how should 
He not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Be 
not careful about the morrow; the morrow will be careful 
for itself.” 

Here, then, to conclude, are Christ’s two great lessons from 
_ the birds and the flowers, or rather let me say two of the great 
lessons which among many others, we may deduce from His 
words—the lesson of trustfulness, unshaken trustfulness in the 
providence of God, not only over the world in general, 
but over the poor miserable individual lives of every one 
of us. 
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There are feelings which are especially compatible with our 
harvest festival, and let me in conclusion remind you that in 
all ages the sincerity of thanksgiving has been attested by the 
self-denial of a thankoffering. God seems to say, ‘I did all 
this for thee, yea, how infinitely more than all this, in that I 
gave My own Son to die for thy sins. Will you do nothing 
for Me, nothing for My service, nothing for the honour of My 
house? I have shown daily, all day and night long, all this 
love for thee. Wilt thou do nothing to show thy love for Me?” 

My friends, you are crowded in this great congregation for 
your harvest festival this evening. Find in it the festival of 
gratefulness and the opportunity of a little act of self-denial. I 
ask your gifts of gratitude to God to-night for the new and 
beautiful font with which we purpose to replace the poor one 
which has come to be beneath the dignity and the stateliness of 
this church ; a church which your fathers’ loved, which your 
liberality in the last few years has made a precious possession to 
generations yet to come. Will you not show by some generous 
and disinterested gift this evening your sense that God has been 
very good to you, that He is not far from every one of you, 
seeing that He sendeth you rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling your hearts with food and gladness ? You will 
not miss what you give. Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness, then be very sure all these things shall 
be added unto you. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.* 
“Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’—Epu. 
Vi. 4. 
Tue schools in this parish in no sense belong to the clergy: 
They are, or should be, the common interest of every Christian 
parishioner. They are schools of the Church to which’ you 
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belong, and if you fail to supply them there will be no resource ~ 
‘but to hand them over to the School Board. And with what 
result? Would you then escape the burden of them, which 
should be a pleasant, a happy, and a profitable burden? Not 
so. They would then cost youa great deal more than now 
they do, only that for their increased expense and their de- 
creased value you would then have to pay out of your own 
pockets in compulsory taxation, instead of, as now, giving in 
Christian generosity. I say in that case you would still have 
to maintain these schools, only it would be at much greater 
expense and less efficiency. They would no longer belong to 
your Church, and to the Church of England, nor would they be 
nearly so distinctly schools for religious education. As it is, 
they are worked in direct connection with your Sunday-schools, 
and are under teachers whose one desire it is, under their 
clergy, to train the young and tender souls of the children com- 
mitted to their charge to love God with all their hearts, and, 
therefore, to love their neighbours as themselves. 

My friends, it is in this kind of education alone, in the educa- 
tion given by the Church of God to those whom we strive to 
train, that I see any safeguard against the perils of the days 
which will soon be upon us. I do not speak as a pessimist. If 
there be clouds and darkness about us, J know that there is 
also the Sun of Righteousness Who is risen upon us with 
healing in His wings. The clouds are of the earth, but the 
Sun which can pierce them through with arrows of light, 
and transfuse them as with molten gold, can even scatter 
them altogether, from her low-hung horizon. They may 
darken our horizon, but they leave no stain upon the 
eternal azure, That Sun of Righteousness knows no night ; 
that Sun is always in the meridian; but if we exclude that Sun, 
or if our Sun withdraw its shining, then there will come for 
England a calamity, a very dark and a very cloudy day. There 
are three elements in the certain future of England which make 
religious education of this kind supremely necessary, which 
would tax to the very utmost the strength and energy of the 
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Church of God. One of these is the growth of great cities, 
which is the essential factor of modern English life. The rural 
life of England is unhappily ceasing; the life is becoming pre- 
dominantly urban. The last census showed conclusively that 
everywhere the country is being depleted, and men are crowding 
more and more into desperately overcrowded cities. It is a 
silent revolution, and a revolution for the worse. Take our 
own city, London, Since the beginning of the century London 
has added three millions to her inhabitants. If the present 
stupendous rate of increase continues unchecked, before another 
century is over London will be a city of between twenty and 
thirty millions. Conceive, if you can, so appalling an aggregate 
of human life. The world has never dreamed of anything 
approaching to it since time began. And you_know what 
great cities are. A physician has said that great cities are the 
graves of the physique of our race. He might, I fear, have 
said with equal truth that they are often the graves of its 
morality. You know that the growth of cities under the pre- 
sent conditions means that boys and girls yet young, yet scarcely 
set free from school, with souls but too ready fuel for the flame, 
will be plunged at once into a burning fiery furnace of uni- 
versal temptation. Severe, even at the best, will that trial be. 
There is one thing that can save them; there is one influence that 
can prevent them from being sacrificed to the triple Moloch of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. They will walk unscathed 
amid that burning fiery furnace if, as with the three children 
of old, there walketh with them One ‘‘ whose form is like the 
Son of God.” 

Another serious peril of the near future is the vast increase 
of population. In the last ten years alone England has added 
to her numbers as many as she added in all the first six 
hundred years after the Norman conquest. The population of 
England is increasing at this moment at the rate of a thousand 
a day. And the serious point is that, owing to scandalously 
early and unthrifty marriages that increase, is 50 per cent. 
more rapid in squalid than in prosperous districts. This great 
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river of humanity is ever sweeping oh with a vast flood of 
waters to the deep unknown sea. Whither? From eternity 
to eternity. But if it is allowed to grow so utterly turbid 


with vice and corruption, dare we hope it is also from God 
to God ? 

The third peril is the unbridled growth of an ignorant and 
reckless Socialism. The social revolution through which we 
have lived has practically made the multitude our masters. 
Now, when the people is a wise and understanding and God- 
fearing people, I fear it not at all. The voice of a truly 
righteous people will be the collective voice of the national 
conscience; but if a people grow up—and I fear is growing 
up—which has not the Lord for their God; which would as 
lief be represented by individual adventurers as by honour- 
able, God-fearing men, I know no power more fatally revolu- 
tionary and more desperately and recklessly tyrannical. The 
vote of a godless people, sullied with envy, inflamed with class 
hatreds and class animosities, may become, as it has become, 
a power of hell. 

All who have meditated on the art of governing mankind, 
says one of the greatest authorities on education in modern 
days, have felt that the fate of empires depended upon the 
education of the young. “Oh,” but you say, “ we will meet 
these dangers by education.” Vice and crime, you will say, 
only mean ignorance. So say the demagogue and the doctri- 
naire. But what education? Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and geography, and so on—do you think that that will 
save you? Will the fury of passion cease if you teach boys 
the multiplication table? Will envy drop her dagger and 
anarchy her dynamite when they learn fractions and the 
rule of three? ‘ Oh,” but you say, “we will add 
the evidence of morality, and so we will get rid of this 
religious difficulty, and secure the same result.” My friends, 
I give you my absolute conviction, that the religious difficulty 
is a religious sham. There never was anything in it. There 
never was any difficulty in our schools in providing for those 
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who do not accept the Church of England as their guide. The 
religious difficulty was used for a great part and measure 
for purely political purposes. And you will be sure of 
this—for all statistics prove it, and all experience proves 
it—that when you undermine the essential truths of reli- 
gion, you undermine at the same time the very basis 
of morality. Has not the world’s history yet taught us that 
knowledge is not the same thing as wisdom, and that know- 
ledge does not mean religion? Without religion the moral 
law loses altogether that grandeur which inspires us with awe 
no less than the starry heavens above. In vain will the State 
punish breaches of morality if she basely repudiate the duty 
of training her children in the love and fear of God. Without 
religion you build your morality in the air, over an abyss, 
by which the first shock of social earthquake will instantly 
engulf it. If life, indeed, had no purpose but to seek the 
means of living, if the one end for which our schools for our 
masses were built was to teach them how to earn their bread 
as labourers, or clerks, or artisans, if men were animals, then, 
perhaps, the three R’s would suffice; but behind the clerk, 
behind the shop boy, behind the labourer, stands the man, 
the moral being made in the image of God, and with the 
sign of His redemption marked visibly upon his forehead. 
And if you have not tried to save him frora the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, you may have educated a clerk or a 
labourer, or a hunger or an appetite: but you have not 
educated a man at all. Your three R’s without religion will 
‘be but as tow in the flame; your so-called education then 
will be as but dust and ashes in the hour of death and in 
the day of judgment. A boy may turn his arithmetic to 
roguery, and his literature to lust. They will not suffice the 
growing child against the myriads of enemies who will await 
him in the future; they might as well be spiders’ webs as 
barriers against a tiger’s leaps. 

You have no safeguards for the future of those hundreds 
and thousands of children who are growing up to the tempta- 
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tions of life, but strong wills and tender consciences trained 
in the word of God. Religion is the foundation, the rule, the 
motive of every life which can be called a life at all. Nor can 
there be any negligence in a nation so insensate as that of 
those who are indifferent to it. Man has a body, and man 
has a mind, but man is a spirit, and if you neglect that life 
of the spirit, which is the divinest part, you are training not 
aman but a monster. Neglect the spirit, and you neglect all 
the noblest faculties which constitute the dignity of his true 
nature. Even the lowest part of his training you cannot 
rightly accomplish without the highest; you cannot even 
train his body without temperance, soberness, and chastity, 
which come with faith alone ; you cannot even train his mind 
to discern the things which transcend unless you baptize his 
intellectual faculties in the font of Christ. Without God, 
without the Gospel, without the truths which Scripture teaches, 
you may make a man a writing machine, or a bricklaying 
machine, or a working machine; but you cannot save him 
from misery and degradation on earth and from a fearful 
apprehension of that unknown darkness beyond the grave. 
But if in our national education we are faithful to our God 
and to His Christ—if, while giving to the utmost the best 
training we can give in other things, we do not neglect the 
one thing needful—who can tell what new prophets and what 
new saints God may raise to deliver us from all perils and 
complexities which loom around us? I read in Scripture of 
a little wailing child saved from his ark of bulrushes in the 
river reeds, and he became Moses, the mighty law-giver of 
Israel. I read in European history of a poor boy crying in 
the city streets, “Bread, for the love of God,” who, faithfully 
trained by Christian kindness, shattered the immemorial apos- 
tacies of a corrupted Church, and that boy was Martin Luther. 
I read of a little boy saved from the window of a burning 
house, brought up by Christian parents, living to awaken the 
torpor of a faithless age, and that child was John Wesley. 
Who knows what Christian souls faithfully trained in purity 
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and goodness based upon the love of God, and the salvation 
wrought for them by Christ in these your schools, may be 
awaiting this high mission for the good of all mankind ? But, 
if not, this, at least, is certain: your schools, all Christian 
schools, are training up that noblest work of God—good men 
and good women. Put tools in their hands and send them 
out to the colonies, and, like the Pilgrim Fathers, they may 
lay, in the fear of God, a deep foundation of a Greater Britain. 
Put them in blue jackets, and, as at the Nile and Trafalgar, 
they will not fall short of England’s hope; make soldiers of 
them, and, like those torn ranks on the hillside of Waterloo, 
they will answer their general amid the storm of shot and 
shell: “Never fear, sir, we know our duty”; or, like the 
marines of the Birkenhead, they will see the ship sink under 
them inch by inch into the empurpled surf, and will go down 
without a cry among the sharks, while, with unbroken ranks, 
they see the women and children rowed safely to the shore. 
And, far more than this, they will know what it means to 
live as in the presence of God; they will not fear to stand in 
their Saviour’s presence, before His judgment-seat. ‘Train 
up a child in the way wherein he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it ”—he will not wholly, he will 
not finally depart from it; at the very worst, he will not so 
wholly and finally depart from it as otherwise, to his own ruin 
and ours, he might do, “I bless God heartily,” said Lord 
Russel! upon the scaffold, “that I had the advantage of a 
religious education; for even when I minded it least it still 
hung about me and gave me checks.” 

Earnestly, therefore, would I plead with you to see that these 
your schools continue to be voluntary schools, and schools of the 
Church of England, in order that you may be faithful to Christ, 
Who redeemed you, and in order that, in His fear and love, 
you may train your children to do their duty to Him, to their . 
country, and to their God. 

And there, dear friends, I might and would conclude, but I 
haye a duty to perform which you, I feel convinced, will 
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faithfully recognise. For the pulpit is nothing, and might as 
well altogether abnegate its functions, if it were afraid to tell 
you plain truths, ow, what are you, as parishioners, doing 
for the schools of your parish and for the children of your 
parish? Providence here intrusts you with a part of its own 
functions, God says to man: ‘Take these children and 
train them for Me.” Is it not, I ask you, your plain duty, as 
par:shioners, as patriots, as citizens, to help in the support of 
your schools? How many of you are doing it? There are, 
I believe, 5,500 parishioners in this parish. How many 
subscribe to the schools? Just ten persons—the highest 
subscription being one guinea—just ten persons, which means 
that in this parish one only in 550 subscribes to the Christian 
schools of their own parish. If the weight is crushing on the 
income of one, it would be exceedingly light if shifted on the 
shoulders of many. After the very strictest economy and 
retrenchment this year there will be still nearly 4100 
to raise. The school buildings are in very bad repair, and 
there must be additional yearly expenditure until they are 
put in a proper condition. Now, I wish to say as plainly, 
as distinctly, as emphatically, as uncompromisingly as I 
can, that it is your duty—and however plainly I tell you 
the truth, if it offends you, I must still tell you none the 
less plainly—that these things ought not so to be. What 
right have I to say this to you? In one sense, none. But 
I have a right to say this—I will not say as the Rural 
Dean of Westminster, or as rector of its mother parish, but 
simply as a humble clergyman, as a citizen, as a Churchman, 
as a Christian. You are citizens; it is your duty .to support 
institutions which are the basis of all right conduct. You are 
Churchmen; is it not plainly incumbent upon you to contribute 
adequately towards your own spiritual maintenance? You 
are Christians; have you never read again and again in the 
Bible the repeated injunction, which you may find from 
Genesis to Revelation, that they that are ministered unto 
ought not, so to speak, to live on the bounty of those who 
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minister unto them in sacred things, but ought to obey the 
Divine precept, that they who serve the altar ought to live by 
the altar? Will you Christians do less for your clergy—and 
I grieve to say there are thousands of English parishes who 
do less for their clergy—than the Mohammedans or the 
Chinese do for theirs? No, my friends; I feel a strong 
conviction, on the contrary, that you will come forward to 
remedy this state of things. You will see that the clergy do 
not meet the expenses which ought to be yours and not theirs. 
You will, as a matter of common justice, and of your 
indefeasible duty to God and to the Church of God, at once 
take whatever steps are necessary to see that for your schools, 
for your charities, for your church expenses, enough is raised 
to prevent your vicar from spending his whole income, and 
more than his whole income, in doing individually that 
which you, in justice, ought collectively to do. I have faith 
enough in the generosity of honourable men, I have faith 
enough in the integrity of Englishmen, I have faith enough 
in the loyalty of Churchmen, and, above all, I have faith 
enough in the sincerity of Christians to feél convinced 
‘that, instead of resenting this plain speaking, undertaken 
in a matter in which I have no personal interest, you will, 
on the contrary, thank me for it, and that you will rally 
to the support. You will have the opportunity even this 
evening by giving, it may be, even perhaps ten times 
more largely than the trifle you intended to give. You 
will, I feel convinced, rally to the support of your schools, of 
your church, of your parish, and of your clergy. You will 
wipe away what would otherwise be a reproach, and you 
will find a superabundant reward, first in the sense of duty 
done, and next in the certain fulfilment of the promise of 
Him who has said: ‘He which soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully””; or, as it is in the more striking and beautiful 
words of the original: “He that soweth with blessing shall 


also reap with blessing.” 
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HOSEA’S MESSAGE.* 


“JT will not execute the fierceness of Mine anger, nor return to deztroy 
Ephraim: for I am God, and not man.”—Hosra xi, 9. 

One eternal lesson runs through the many varying utterances 
of the prophet Hosea. He seems, again and again, to contra- 
dict himself. In one line he is denouncing a ruinous and 
final doom, and in the next, with a voice that breaks with 
tenderness, he is promising a day of golden restoration. One 
verse pours upon Ephraim an energy of retribution, and the 
following verse seems to sob on the neck of the prodigal with 
unalterable love. The funeral anthem is ever broken with 
snatches of angel melody, and the menace that Israel shall 
be dried up and rooted out, and shall bear fruit no more, is 
followed by the assurance, equally confident, that Israel shall 
be as the lily in the dew, and as purple cedars on the slopes 
of Lebanon ; and the prophet leaves these antitheses side by 
side in his collected book without the smallest attempt to 
reconcile them. How can such opposite prophecies be true ? 
Are they not plain contradictions? Does it not sound like 
a feeble absurdity to say that both sets of declarations can 
be fulfilled ? Yet fulfilled in some ideal way I believe they 
are. Ephraim was dried up and rooted out; the nation, as 
a nation, utterly and for ever disappeared. About that part 
of the prophecy there is no sort of difficulty. Will you say 
then: “ The doom was fulfilled, but the promise was falsified ; 
justice prevailed, mercy vanished ; the axe swung through the 
parting air, the stricken tree crashed down and bloomed no 
more. That vision certainly found its swift historic realisation. 
The other of a tree restored, whose boughs were fragrant, 
whose fruit was rich—that promise was but the dream of a 
delusive hope” ? Will you say that? or, taking another line, 
will you say that the menaces were literally carried out, but 
the blessings were an attractive picture of the future Christian 
Church ? Or, again, will you say: ‘‘ The doom was in the 
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immediate present, the promise was for the infinitely distant 
future. The twelve tribes shall literally, at some future date, 
be restored to Palestine ; and so the contradictions are recon- 
ciled” ? Ithink you will regard all these common solutions 
of these contradictory passages as entirely unsatisfactory. Of 
what earthly use would it have been to those to whom Hosea 
spoke to be told that, although they were to be plunged into 
ruin and exile, yet that hundreds of years afterwards, in other 
countries and very distant ages, a totally different sosiety, 
a society mainly of Gentiles, should enjoy their spiritual 
blessings ? or to be told that, whole millenniums after their 
bones had crumbled in the dust, their undistinguishable 
and infinitely mixed descendants should inhabit a particular 
country? Such interpretations, common as they are, seem to 
me to be wooden, mechanical, unreal, meaningless. And if that 
were all, and Hosea had to say no more than this to those 
poor Ephraimites, with a sword, as it were, uplifted over their 
necks, they might have complained that the prophets were no 
better than those juggling teachers who palter with us in a 
double sense, who keep the word of promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope. I do not think that such was the 
prophet’s meaning. He recognised, I think, that there were 
positive contradictions in life—life and death, light and dark- 
ness, blessing and cursing, the flame of wrath and the dew of 
blessing ; and, leaving these contradictions as he found them, 
he yet believed that God is a God of love, that mercy shall 
somehow or somewhere triumph over justice, that God will 
smite sin and yet will spare, that He will destroy, yet that 
He will not destroy wholly or finally, because He is God and 
not man, 

The great German philosopher, the deepest observer of 
human life, saw, no less plainly than the old Hebrew prophet, 
that in the nature of things, as ‘alone it can be contemplated 
by our finite intelligence, there are irreconcilable antinomies— 
that is, apparently conflicting, apparently opposite laws which 
are true, and yet by us irreconcilable, because their ultimate 
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unity and reconciliation runs up into regions of infinitude 
beyond our feeble grasp. A scholastic theology attempts to 
account for these contradictions, and in vain. It seems to 
resemble the old endeavours of astronomers to explain the 
motions of the moon and planets on the false Ptolemaic hypo- 
thesis. The Bible has been explained quite as absurdly by 
commentators blindly accepting the false hypothesis of verbal 
dictation, just as the starry heavens were falsely explained 
by astronomers who believed that the sun went round the 
earth. But the plan of salvation, as St. Ambrose said, was 
not given us by God in dialectics. Hosea said plainly: 
‘(God will punish you, yet God will bless you”; and both are 
true. He would have said with George Fox in his divine 
madness: ‘I saw an ocean of death and darkness, but an 
infinite ocean of light overflowed the darkness, and in that I 
saw the infinite love of God.” He had the yearning conviction, 
shared with him, not by the common multitude of Christians, 
but by many of the best saints of God, that 
« , « Good shall fall, 


At last, far off at last to all, 
And ev’ry winter change in spring.” 

Now, this was a real and not a sham message, and it was a 
message full of comfort ; and still more full of comfort was the 
reason—‘ For I am God and not man.” I do think that the 
very deepest consolation of life, especially in hours of remorse 
and self-reproach, lies in this, that God and not man is the 
Judge. Man’s judgments, and especially the judgments of a 
religious man, are apt to be harsh, brutal, selfish, unsympa- 
thising. God’s judgments are large and tender. When scribes 
and Pharisees are judges—and that is what I mean by the 
religious man—when scribes and Pharisees are the judges, 
what hope has even a Paul or a John? What hope has the 
Lord of Glory Himself before such a tribunal ? What measure 
have priests and inquisitors, in the name of religion, dealt to 
some of God’s truest saints? They have dealt the torture and 
the thumbscrew, the rack and the boot, the gibbet and the 
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stake. Were such to be our judges, who could hope for any- 
thing more tender than endless torments, which they would 
fain ante-date by inflicting them on earth? But the Indian 
sage was right who repeated more than once that God could 
only be described by the words “No, no,” by which he meant 
to repudiate half the ignoble things which religious teachers 
have imagined about God. Because God is God and not man, 
God and not Moloch, God and not Torquemada, or Annas or 
Caiaphas, God with the great eternal compassionate heart of 
unfathomable tenderness,—therefore, to all who love Him, 
“perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath torment.” 
God is the Father of the prodigal, Christ was the Friend of the 
publicans and sinners; and in the revelation of God through- 
out all Scripture, as in the words of Christ, we find always 
side by side with the awful certainty of retribution—so that no 
man can think he will ever escape the punishment of his sins 
—we find no less certainly the unquenchable beams of love 
and hope. That sentence: “I will not execute the fierceness of 
Mine anger, I will not return to destroy Ephraim: for I am 
God and not man,” might stand for the epitome of no small 
part of Holy Writ. 

But now, in what way was it that this unique, divine lesson 
had come home to the heart of Hosea, to this poor desolate 
prophet whom, as a matter of course, all other priests and 
prophets hated, because his orthodoxy was not their orthodoxy, 
and because he at least had learned that God’s orthodoxy is the 
truth. Why was it that in him during the sixty years, per- 
haps, that he prophesied unheeded, love in this supreme and 
unique manner triumphed over wrath, and hope over despair ? 
How was it that amid all the hard legalism and riotous sinful- 
ness around him, Hosea still heard the voice of God saying: 

Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
True and faithful, strong as death ?” 

Alas! he had learned the lesson—so many are forced to 
leafn it—in sorrow and in anguish. He tells us the secret in 
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his first three chapters. Those chapters are in prose, and 
in them he reveals to us the agony of a blighted life, which 
had turned him into a prophet, and which colours all his 
teaching and all his imagery. His story was this. He had 
married a wife whose name, real or symbolical, was Gomer. 
There are little touches in the story which make possible the 
dream of the English scholar, that he had seen her first in the 
wild dances of Ashtaroth, the wreath on her dark locks, with 
scarlet over her limbs, the jewels on her arms and ankles. 
Perhaps the prophet had fondly dreamed that he might save 
this beautiful creature, save her from all the temptations by 
which she was surrounded, by making her his wife; in wed- 
ding her he believed, at any rate, that he followed a divine in- 
timation. But, alas, from the very first she had proved false. 
Even if he tried to clasp his children to his breast he felt an 
agonising doubt, and though they bore the names of “‘ Ammi,” 
my people, and “ Ruhamah,” beloved, mentally he was forced to 
change their names into ‘“Lo-ammi” and “ Lo-ruhamah,” not 
my people, and not beloved. He had borne, he had forgiven, he 
had hoped, he had hidden deep in his own heart the rankling 
wound. But worse followed. Gomer—unmotherly mother . 
and unwomanly woman—had openly and shamelessly left 
him. She had left him for another, but he continued to love 
her still ; and then, like the prodigal, the beautiful evil woman 
had begun to sink lower and lower into the miry gulf of shame 
and retribution. With the brutal cruelty which ever lies close 
beside selfish passion, he for whom she had left her husband 
had dragged her into the open market-place and sold her as a 
slave, and when none other would pay, for one so stained and 
miserable, even a slave’s lowest price, the prophet himself had 
bought the wretched slave; he had bought her to take her back 
again to his disgraced and desolate home, not to be a wife to 
him—that could not be,—not to be a mother to Ammi and 
Ruhamah—that could not be,—not, as in the days of her light 
youth, to dance in jewels and scarlet; no, but, as yet, to sit 
alone in the ruins of her life, to wail away her days in solitude, 
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to brood over bitter memories beside the hearthstone on which 
she had kindled the fires of hell. Safe—yet oh, how wretched ! 
—bearing the punishment of her fall in the outer darkness of 
a wasted and shipwrecked life, but still with a hope in the 
prophet’s heart that she could be purified from her sins by 
long repentance, and all her stains washed away in the gracious 
dew of tears. Because he loved her, he could still believe in 
the day of her penitence; because, with trembling hope, he 
could still believe that she could be cleansed and restored and 
saved, he kept her on his hearth. To her he might have said, 
like the stainless king in the idyll: 


“For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not love thy lord, 
Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 


I am not made of so slight elements. 
.- * * EY * * 


Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
# é * * * 

I whose vast pity almost makes me die. 

Lo! I forgive thee, as eternal God 


Forgives ; do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
* * * * * 


Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
* * * * * 


And so thou lean on our fair Father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We too may meet before high God.” 

Such is the dark, sad story which, with pathetic reticence and 
only so far as is necessary for the understanding of his life 
and message, Hosea shadows forth in the first three chapters. 
It explains that varying of emotions in almost every verse of 
the prophecy which I compared last Sunday to the dashing 
to and fro of conflicting waves in places where two seas meet. 
It explains also why this prophet seems to see more deeply 
than all others into the heart of the love of God. 

And I think thus we have a deep lesson to learn alike from 
the life of Hosea and from his message. We may learn a 
lesson from his life. If there were no world beyond this where 
God redresses that unjust, that apparently unjust, dipping of 
the balance in this life, it would be indeed an inexplicable 
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mystery that our lots on earth should be so different, and, 
above all, that we are sometimes almost forced to cry out that 
“the wicked flourish like a green bay tree,” and that the 
righteous are smitten and afflicted. The sorrows of life come 
to all, though they seem to come in very different measure ; 
but the point for us to observe is how differently they affect 
the wise and the foolish. Some men murmur against God’s 
dealings, and even against His just punishments; they resent 
His chastisements with an unsubmissive anger as mad as 
it is impotent. Others accept all God’s dealings with them, 
knowing that what He doth is well. They accept them, it 
may be, with bowed head and weeping eyes, yet with the 
heart of a weaned child. To these the miseries which God 
sends come as a healing medicine: to the others they come 
as a maddening draught. And with what a vast difference 
to their own souls! Those who, like the Libyan tiger which, 
transfixed by the spear, only wounds itself more fatally as it 
presses itself still further on the spear, to strike at the hunter 
—they turn the wound into gangrene. Those who accept 
God’s chastening discipline are sweetened and enriched by it. 
It is only the perfect gold, that deep rich-coloured, unalloyed, 
which can be fretted into exquisite workmanship. Only with 
the finest gold could the altar be overlaid; only out of the 
finest gold could the cherubim of the sanctuary be beaten. If 
any man was bitterly tried, it was Hosea. All his life was 
darkened, and with his deep heart of love for Gomer, he 
might, like the wronged husband in the great tragedy, have 
burst into a tempest of agony, ending in murder and suicide. 
No murder, no suicide, no wild whirlwind of fury and passion 
burst from the stricken heart of the prophet of God No; but 
the finger of God, which seemed to have shrivelled up the 
parchnient-roll of his brief days, wrote on those leaves an 
eternal message for the good of generations yet unborn. And 
so it will be with all of us who faithfully accept God’s dealings, 
and try only to profit by them, striving that their chastise- 
ments, which for the present time seem to be grievous, may 
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in due time, by faithful submission, bring forth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness. “ Before I was troubled,” said the 
Psalmist, “(I went wrong ; but now have I kept Thy law.” 
And, lastly, as we may learn from the fact that the holy - 
submissiveness of HoSea’s life taught him the one great lesson 
without which he would never have become a prophet at all, 
so may we not learn from the great lesson itself? What 
was it? It is briefly this: if the love of man, the love of a 
husband for his wife, the love of a father for his child, can 
be so deep, how unfathomable, how eternal must be the love 
of God ! to what sunless depths, to what unfathomed caverns, 
can the ray of that light penetrate! Hosea had learned, 
by agonising experience, that even human love—so poor, so 
frail, so mixed with selfishness—even human love, whose 
wings are torn and soiled so easily, which droops before wrong 
like a flower at the breath of the sirocco—he had found that 
even human love, though disgraced by faithlessness, though 
dragged through the deepest mire of pollution, can still survive, 
can still keep its dim flame unquenched-in the atmosphere 
of unworthiness, like some silver lamp that burns on amid the 
vapour of the charnel house. And must it not be so with the 
changeless infinitude of the love of God for the frail creatures 
of dust whom He has made? If Hosea could so love the guilty 
and the thankless, so he felt now that God to the end could 
love the guilty and thankless nation, the guilty and thankless 
soul. That is why again and again the voice of menace breaks 
into songs. He saw the decadence and doom of Ephraim ; 
he saw king after king perishing by war or murder on the 
slippery footsteps of the throne; he heard the thundering 
march of the Assyrian shake the ground from afar, he knew 
the fate of Ephraim would be the fate of Beth-arbel, when 
mother and infant rolled down the rocks; and yet, in spite 
of all, in his last chapter his style ceases to be obscure, rugged, 
oppressed with heavy thoughts, and he says quite clearly 
of this doom of Ephraim: ‘O Israel, return to the Lord; 
I will love thee freely, fon Mine anger is turned away.” Out 
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of the throne you see come thunderings and lightnings and 
voices, but still there is a rainbow round about the throne 
in sight like unto an emerald. 

My friends, think of it as a message for your individual 
souls, You have sinned, you have gone astray, like sheep 
that are lost, yet be sure that God loves you still, will never 
cease to love you, for God is love, and He is God and not 
man. You are a prodigal—yes, but still a son; you may be 
sitting, perhaps, among the swine—yes, but still a son, God 
will not treat you as a man might treat you. Man smashes 
up the bruised reed, and vindictively tramples out the smoking 
flax, but the “bruised reed will God not break, and the smoking 
flax. He will not quench,” “for He is God, and not man.” 
And, therefore, His own pleading lesson to every one of us 
is: Turn ye, why will ye die?” Is there not joy in heaven 
over one sinner that’ repenteth more than over ninety-and- 
nine just persons who need no repentance? That is the 
meaning of the prophet Hosea, that is the very heart of the 
Gospel of the Son of God. 





RELIGION AND RELIGIO N* 


“He hath shewed thee, O man ,what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?”—Micau vi, 8. 


Ir would be impossible to pass over these deeply-interesting 
words of the prophet Micah, which occur in the First Lesson for 
this evening. They express the true object of all revelation, 
which is to make men good; they express the inmost meaning 
of all life, which is the attainment of holiness. Two passages 
of Scripture propotind the most momentous question which the 
mind of man can formulate, and give the very clearest and 
plainest answer which the language of man can express. One 
is this verse; the other is the passage in which the young 
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ruler asks, ‘“ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” There 
the answer is: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments” ; here the answer is: ‘‘He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” Unmistakable in their plainness, these words 
sweep away the cobwebs of confusion of ages. Frankly ac- 
cepted, they would be an eternal cure for all the maladies 
which in age after age have afflicted religion. They show that 
the aim of religion is to elevate character, to purify conduct, to’ 
promote goodness ; they sum up the mighty spiritual teaching 
of the prophets ; they herald the essential moral revelation of 
the Son of God. There are two streams which flow side by 
side through the Old Testament and through the history of the 
Christian Church, and frequently do not commingle their 
waters-—the stream of religion and the stream of righteousness. 
The word “religion” is used in a loose, inaccurate way for 
various things; but in its proper English meaning, as when 
our Bible speaks of the Jews’ religion, and as when Milton 
speaks of “(Gay religion full of pomp and gold,” the word 
means certain opinions and certain ordinances; it means a set 
of doctrines ; it means a mode of worship. Now, outward 
ordinances, when their importance is exaggerated, tend to 
become burdensome and superstitious, and religious opinions, 
when maintained by ambition and self-interest, have deluged © 
the world with crime; and that is why the great poet Lucretius 
represents religion as a lurid and menacing spectre, and writes 
the famous words, Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum : 
So many curses to religion’s cause. To avoid confusion, how- 
ever, I will call this not religion, but religionism. Now, a 
stream of religionism flows through the Old Testament; it 
centred in the Temple, the Levitical ordinances, the whole 
ceremonial law ; and the same sort of externalism belongs as 
much to idolatry as to Judaism. All this code has neither 
value nor significance in itself, but solely in so far as it may be 
a help or adjunct to higher things. Religionism, when it ends 
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in opinions or observances, is worthless. Any impure and 
ignorant youth, any empty-headed and sour-hearted girl, any 
worldly or greedy Dives can in this sense be religious. 
Persons of all classes are delighted to believe that with such 
cheap and easy superficiality God is pleased. Hence, all that 
was poorest and most pagan in Judaism eagerly seized on 
this element in their sacred books; they would please God 
by orthodoxy, ritual, gifts, fastings, genuflections, holy days, 
sacrifices, the right way of burning the two kidneys in the fat 
—this would give them a delightful sense of being very 
religious—while they let their slanderous tongues run riot, and 
sated with worldliness their greedy hearts. The religious 
reform of Hezekiah and others, being mainly outward, easily 
slid into the pagan frippery and superstition of Manasseh, and 
it ended in the worship of the dead letter, the superstition of 
tradition for truth and of religiosity for godliness. It reached 
the splendour of its zenith in Pharisaism, which paid scrupulous 
tithes of mint, anise, and cummin, but forgot justice, righteous- 
ness, and faith. It tried to establish itself for ever by com- 
mitting the deadliest crime which even religionism ever has 
achieved ; it said: “This is the heir; come, let us slay him, 
and the inheritance shall be ours.” %In the same endeavour— 
the endeavour to make opinions and to make observances 
stand in the lieu of sincerity and righteousness—it scourged 
St. John, it imprisoned St. Peter, and it cursed St. Paul; it 
beheaded St. James, it stoned St. Stephen. Yet they who 
committed all these deadly crimes were very religious. They 
would have held up their hands in horror and amazement had 
you called them irreligious; they would have said: “Our 
whole life is religion, and we think of nothing else.” Ay, 
when religion is put in a place of righteousness, when, instead 
of being regarded as a mere adjunct to godliness, it is substi- 
tuted for godliness, then it becomes a deadly thing. And, 
therefore, side by side with this stream of religious ordinance 
flows through most of the Old Testament, and through all the 
New, the richer, purer, deeper stream of righteousness. And 
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righteousness expresses, and alone expresses, the essence of 
true religion ; for true religion is a good mind and a good life. 
It is not an affair of copes and candles and such childish 
things; but it is something which restores man to God, it 
enables us not merely to wear phylacteries and to make long 
prayers, but to deny our wills, to rule our tongues, to soften 
our tempers, to mortify our evil passions, to learn patience, 
humility, and meekness, forgiveness, continuance in well- 
doing ; it is the will in the reason, and love in the will. 

Ask a dogmatist the question, “ What must I co‘to be 
saved ?” and he will perhaps give you some elaborate meta- 
physical definition, and tell you that he who would be saved 
must think of the Trinity. Aska party religionist what you 
must do to be saved, and he perhaps will say to you that 
you must hear the Church, and believe in the Real Presence. 
Ask Samuel, David, Isaiah, Amos, Micah, Jeremiah, the four 
evangelists, the twelve apostles—ask your Lord and Master 
Himself, and their answer will be different, not only in the 
letter, but in the entire spirit. It will not be, ‘‘ You must 
believe in this or that particular doctrine”; it will not be, 
“You must practise this or that special ordinance”; it will 
be simply, “If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” Whatever may have been the original intent 
of Levitical rules and Temple proprieties, it had become so 
terribly perverted, so fatally meaningless, that the greatest 
prophets speak of it again and again with sweeping and 
exceptionless depreciation. “Hath the Lord as great delight 
in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” So spake Samuel. “ Thou 
requirest not sacrifice, else would I give it Thee; but Thou 
delightest not in burnt offerings.” So sang the Psalmist. 
“ And now, Israel, what doth the Lord require of thee,” asks 
the book of Deuteronomy, “but to walk in all His ways and 
to love Him?” ‘To what purpose is the multitude of your 
-sacrifices unto Me? saith the Lord. Bring no more vain 
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oblations ; incense is an abomination unto Me; your hands are 
full of blood. Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before Mine eyes ; cease to do evil; learn 
to do well.” So-wrote Isaiah. “I hate, I despise your feast 
days,” says Amos; “but let judgment run down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” And on the positive 
side the answer to the question ‘‘ Who shall ascend to the hill 
of the Lord, and who shall stand in His holy place ?”—the 
answer is nothing else than, “ He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, and hath not. lift up his mind unto vanity, nor 
sworn to deceive his neighbour.” And what does the Preacher 
tell you is the end of the whole matter ? Is it to believe in a 
vast amount of traditional propositions? No. Is it to go 
through a numerous huddle of fantastical pomps and cumber- 
some ceremonies? No. But the whole of the matter is, 
“Fear God and keep his commandments, for that is the whole 
duty of man.” 

That was how, one after another, the greatest of the prophets 
spoke; and the New Testament so completely endorses their 
spiritual ideal that, while every page and verse of it breathes of 
righteousness, you scarcely find any religionism at all, scarcely 
any organisation even the most rudimentary, scarcely any 
ritual even the simplest, scarcely any dogmatic creed even the 
most brief. What was the sum total of the preaching of the 
glorious Eremite, John the Baptist ? Just two words: Repent, 
Obey. What is the sum total of the moral revelation of 
Christ? Just two words, the two words carved on the statue 
of that noble philanthropist which has just been added to our 
Abbey—the two words Love, Serve. Not one syllable did 
Christ say for the traditionalism which in His day passed for 
the only orthodoxy, not one syllable did He say in favour 
of all the elaborate ablutions, vestments, fringes, phylacteries, 
genuflections, feasts, fasts, long prayers which then passed for 
the indispensable ceremonial ; but while He was the friend of 
sinners, and forgave the penitent harlot, and approved of the 
prayer of the publican, He blighted the mere professing reli- 
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gionist with flash after flash of His terrible denunciation. And 
the teaching of every one of His apostles was the very antithesis 
of the spirit of externalism. They seemed to treat that with 
Sovereign disdain, as though it belonged to the infinitely little. 
Their language is identical with that of the great prophets. 
“Circumcision ”—then regarded as the very first of necessary 
ordinances—“ Circumcision,” said St. Paul, ‘‘is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the command- 
ments of God.” “TI am afraid of you,’ he says, to the 
Galatians ; “having begun in the spirit, do ye now end in the 
flesh.” What was the sum total of the teaching of St. Paul ? 
Two words—in Christ; and again two words—Faith, Works. 
What was the sum total of the teaching of St. James? Two 
words—Compassion, Unworldliness. What was the sum 
total of the teaching of St. John? One word—Love. He 
explains his apparent truism, ‘ He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous,” which you heard in the Epistle read to-day, by 
that deep account of what true holiness means: ‘‘ He that 
doeth righteousness is born of God.” You heard it in the 
Epistle of to-day; and you know that popes and cardinals and 
priests burned John Huss, and as they sent him to the stake, 
as they sent many another saint of Christ who hated mum- 
meries and lies and bondage, they clothed him in a san-benito, 
a robe painted all over with flames and devils, and they told 
him that from the earthly fire he should pass to the endless 
torments of the fire which is never quenched. But the angels, 
meanwhile, were clothing in the san-benito, not the victim, 
but the priestly inquisitors, for it was they who were mur- 
derers, it was they, and not he, who did not righteousness, 
and he that committeth sin is of the devil. When Christ was 
asked what was the one test by which you could know true 
teachers from false, was it, ‘By their doctrine ye shall know 
them,” as men have most fatally taught? Nothing of the 
kind. It was, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” To 
preach these principles is to preach the very essential heart of 
the scriptural morality; but yet it is a preaching that invariably 
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makes religionists very angry. For its importance lies in this, 
that it is the very touchstone which discriminates between true 
and false religion, and which sweeps away, at any rate, the 
exaggerated importance attached to the adjuncts, the scaffold- 
ings, the traditions and ordinances of men, which to so many 
make up the whole of their religion. Now you, my friends, 
are religious people. Your presence here shows that you 
profess religion. Nothing is more important than that you 
should know whether your religion is a sincerity or whether 
it is a sham. The Bible teaches you, as I have shown, and 
as I could show you over and over and over again, 
that righteousness and holiness are the inmost essence 
and the only outcome of true religion, that they are the very 
end and object of your life, that if you have attained to them 
you may stand free in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free—free from all morbid scrupulosities, free from. all 
priestly domination, free from all carnal ordinances, free 
from all weak and beggarly elements, free from petty rules 
about things which perish in the using. If you do not 
possess this purity of heart and righteousness of life, the 
orthodox opinions and the most elaborate ritual in the world 
are not one whit more pleasing to God than sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal, and they will weigh no more in favour than the 
small dust in the scales of the balance. Are you, as I have 
asked before, in God’s sight, not deceiving yourself but going 
up into the tribunal of your conscience, and there seating 
yourself before yourself? Are you in truth, each of you, 
a good man or a good woman? If you are, then, though 
every Pharisee who ever lived should hate you, and 
though every Church in the world should excommunicate 
you, and though every priest that ever lived should hurl 
at you his separate anathema, as they once did the King 
of Saints, yet to you the golden gates of heaven shall open, 
harmonious on their golden hinges, and you shall be folded for 
ever under the wings of eternal love. But if you are not 
simply in God’s sight a good man or a good woman, then, like 
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a saint of old, you may torture yourself for long years, together 
with fasts and miseries, or, like St. Simon Stylites, you may bow 
yourself twelve hundred times a day, or, like another saint, 
you may make your boast that you daily offer seven hundred 
prayers, and after all this you may say to Christ your Lord, 
“Have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name 
wrought miracles, and in Thy name done many wonderful 
works?” but if, in spite of this externalism and profession, 
you have not truly loved God, and have not been true to your 
neighbour, true by God’s standard, and not by the conventional 
standard of the world on the one hand, or of Churches and 
party on the other—if, I say, you have not been thus essen- 
tially true to God and man, then shall He say unto you, “I 
never knew you.” 

I know well that this is an old lesson. I know I have tried 
to insist on it before ; yes, and I may have to do so again, for it 
is the one lesson which popular religionism tries to escape, and 
the one lesson to which it must be bound down by the sword- 
point of the Word of God. What God wants is not so-called 
orthodoxy, but “truth in the inward parts.” What will 
avail you is not any amount of religiosity, but righteous- 
ness. There are thousands of religious persons who would 
attach immense importance to such small matters as whether 
a clergyman does this or that trumpery little thing, which 
is supposed to be the badge of party, or whether we define 
Christ’s presence in the elements materially or spiritually, 
or whether we hold the Bible to be verbally dictated or to 
contain the revelation of God, or whether we think that every 
poor, wretched, fecble sinner goes the instant he dies to writhe 
for endless trillions of years in sulphurous flames, or whether 
we may believe something larger of the mercy of God. Well, 
I tell you that all this may or may not be important as opinion, 
and may or may not be important as ritual; but your opinion 
the one way or the other, and your ritual the one way or the 
other, is of quite infinitesimal value as regards the saving of 
your soul, God does not care for your opinions at all, if only 
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they be honest; He does not care about your ritual; but He 
does require your goodness. Without that goodness, without 
that kindness, without purity, without honesty, without 
truthfulness, and that rarest of all virtues, the love of truth, 
unselfish humility—without these all your opinions or rituals 
may only mean that your leprosy is white as snow. 

The reason why it is necessary to insist on this is that 
eternal pharisaism of the human heart which prefers formalism 
to spirituality, and which causes a constant recrudescence of 
Judaism in the heart of Christianity. Very early, from 
entire ignorance of the real relation of the Old Testament to © 
the New, there arose, in spite of the whole Epistle to the 
Hebrews, a disastrous confusion between the Christian 
ministry and the Jewish priesthood. And there followed a 
rapid glorification of shibboleths and glorification of ordinances. 
The sacraments were soon regarded as magic amulets, and 
Christ’s presence was thought to be nearer if it was localised 
in the sacred bread. The grace of the Spirit was confined to 
mechanical transmission; none were called religious unless 
they went to deserts or monasteries, or tortured themselves 
with fasting and scourging; but if all this teaching in Scripture 
which I have read to you be true, all this is not what God 
requires, all this, for whatever it may be valuable, is, at any 
rate, valueless for salvation. And things grew worse and 
worse. The conceit of infallible opinion became a horrible 
curse to mankind ; the blood of ten hundred martyrs is on its 
head, and the bitterness of millions of broken hearts lies at 
its door. What was called orthodoxy, what was called 
catholicity, was often hideous error, despicable for its igno- 
rance and execrable for its cruelties. Men were massacred 
wholesale for supposed mistaken tenets, while vice and 
villany flaunted in high places unrebuked. A pope steeped 
to the lips in infamy founded the Inquisition; murderers and 
adulterers died in the odour of sanctity if they professed zeal 
for orthodoxy and subservience to the priests. Charles V. and 
Philip II., men grossly immoral in personal character, doomed 
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eighteen hundred innocent victims to the scaffold or the stake, 
in the Netherlands alone, for such crimes as eating flesh in 
Lent, or reading the Psalms in their native language. When, 
after the Renaissance, Greece arose from the dead with a New 
Testament in her hand, when the bright and blissful Reforma- 
tion, by Divine power, struck through the black and settled 
night of ignorance and anti-Christian tyranny, and the sweet 
odour of the returning Gospel invaded men’s souls with the 
brilliancy of heaven, there was a brief bursting of this iron 
network of false traditions. But the yoke was soon reimposed 
in other forms, because men who love moral licence love also 
spiritual serfdom, and at this very day there are many whom I 
do not wrong in saying it—for they make it their open boast, 
-—there are many who are trying to undo as far as they dare 
the work of the Reformation. But the Reformation was 
nothing but the sweeping away of accumulated falsities and 
mountainous corruptions. And if—may God avert the omen! 
—pbut if the Church of England should grow gradually false 
to its essential principle, which is a principle that it is a 
Reformed Church, one thing then I see with the absolute 
certainty of prophecy, that there will be from her a vast 
secession : ‘‘ Every knee that hath not bowed to Baal, and every 
mouth that hath not kissed him.” If—and I say again, may 
God avert the omen!—but if the Church of England should 
indeed be dwindled and degenerated into a feeble imitation of 
the Church of Rome, with a pale reflection of her doctrines 
and a poor copy of her practices, then—sooner or later—it 
may be later rather than sooner—but sooner or later, if truth 
‘be truth, she will collapse into irremediable ruin, and upon 
those ruins shall be built once more a truer and a purer fold. 
But, meanwhile, the lesson for us is clear, and it is this: 
our freligiotis opinions may be false; our party shibboleths 
may be but the blurred echoes of our ignorance and our 
_incompetence ; our private interpretations of Scripture may be 
no better than grotesque nonsense in their presumptuous 
falsity, and all this may not greatly matter, if by some Divine 
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deliverance from our opinionated follies we still do justly and 
love mercy and walk humbly with our God. But if, on the 
other hand, any one of you here present, while he prides 
himself on his orthodoxy or on his Churchmanship, is mean in _ 
his conduct, false in his judgment, dishonest in trade, a slan- 
derer in society, impure in life, if he be a liar—and many a- 
man who calls himself religious, and many a man who tries to 
stand on good terms with the world, is a liar down to the very 
hilt—if in his heart, in spite of his profession, he be a false 
Witness, or a covetous man who is an idolater, he may present 
himself at the wedding feast, but he has not on a wedding 
garment. But if, on the other hand, any one of you be indeed 
pure and kind and true; if you always admire that which is — 
admirable and follow that which is noble; if in. humility and 
love you be a follower of Christ’s example, you may die hated 
by all the world and hated by all the nominal Church, yet your 
Saviour, in whose footsteps you have humbly desired to walk, 
shall decide your destinies forever when He shall whisper to 
your weary spirit, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant !” 

And if, in one word of conclusion, you would have the 
moral of this sermon, it is this: ““O ye that love the Lord, 
see that ye hate the thing which is evil.” Do not talk about 
your views, or your party, or your observances; do not 
deceive yourselves with your religion, which may be but vain, , 
but search yourselves with candles as to your real character, 
What you think, how you worship, to what sect or party you: 
belong—all of you in a moment could tell me that; but God 
is not the leader of a sect or the champion of a party. God 
trieth the reins, He searcheth the heart; He will not ask you 
what you were called, but what you were. Try yourself, 
judge yourself. You may be zealous for parties or views, but 
are your hearts set upon righteousness, O ye congregation ? 
If not, then cleanse your hands, ye sinners; purify your 
hearts, O ye double-minded! If that, through Christ’s mercy, 
shall avail you, that shall avail you by the merits of His 
infinite sacrifice—that, and nothing else. 
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